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NEW AGE FOR UNIONS? 


The president of the Communications Workers of America 
makes a New Economy case for organized labor. Page 34 
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FIRMS FEAR FEDS’ 
SECURITY RULES 


Financial services wary 
of costs, little flexibility | 


BY PATRICK THIBODEAU 
1INGTON 


Federal regulators are develop- | 
ing information security rules 
for the financial services 
industry to protect customer 
data. But executives at affected | 
banks, brokerages and insur- | 
ance companies say mandating | 
stringent security require- | 
ments — such as encrypting 
stored or transferred data — 
will increase their costs and 
potentially impair data-sharing | 
arrangements they have with 
business partners. 
Corporate legal, 
and information technology | 
departments will all be in- | 
Security Rules, page 101 


business 


In the Works 


Government regulators are 
preparing information secu- 
rity rules for financial ser- 


last year’s financial modern- 
ization legislation, the 
Gramm-Leach-Bliley Act. 
The rules may require a 
number of actions, including 
the following: 

= Appointment of corporate chief 
information security 
officer 


= Penetration testing 
by an independent third party or an 
internai independent party 


=» Encryption of data 
in some instances 


= Increased responsibility for 
checking an outsourcersdata =| 
security practices 


Note: Federal officials can issue the rules as 
either regulations or guidelines, with the latter 


| 
vices firms as required by | 

' 

| 


i 
| 
giving financial services firms more flexibility. | | 
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NAME YOUR PROBLEM AT PRICELINE 


Gas, grocery shutdown 
just latest woe for site 


BY MICHAEL MEEHAN 
William Shatner’s offbeat com- | 
mercials for Priceline.com | 
took the site where no online 
auctioneer had gone before, | 
but the company’s stock has | 
fallen from a high of $165 to 
less than $6 per share — a cau- 
tionary tale for would-be elec- 
tronic retailers, say analysts. 

In the past month, Norwalk, 
Conn.-based Priceline.com Inc. 
has found itself kicked out of 
the Better Business Bureau of 


NEWSPAPER 


UNT 

UNT 

PO BOX 984 

ANN ARBOR MI 48106-0994 


| Connecticut for a failure to re- 
| spond to customer complaints | 


and under investigation by 


| Connecticut’s attorney general. 


The investigation is exploring | 
whether Priceline has fully and | 


accurately disclosed product 
terms, prices and conditions. 

In the past four months, 
Priceline’s stock has fallen 
from $40 per share to $5.81 on 
the Nasdaq ticker, as of last 
Thursday. That same day, 
Priceline announced it was 
shutting down its grocery and 
gasoline sales operations. 

Analysts fault the company 

Priceline, page 101 
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AFTER "THE LEAP 


How one man’s jump into e-commerce affected life with 
his family. A Q&A with author Tom Ashbrook. Page 52 


CEO Ellison claims customers are happy 
with new model; users still beg to differ 


BY DAN VERTON 
AN FRAN 

Oracle Corp. CEO Larry Elli- 
son last week disputed reports 
that users are unhappy with 
his company’s new capacity- 
based pricing scheme for its 
flagship database product. 


Yet in interviews last week | 


with more than a dozen Oracle 
users, Computerworld again 
found that, while some users 
say they are willing to live with 
the current pricing structure, 
many are unhappy. And as re- 


ported here Sept. 18, some are 
willing to consider alternatives 
to letting Oracle advan 
tage of its market dominance. 


take 


ORACLE CEO LARRY ELLISON: 
“The market has voted” 
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BEFORE THE BOOM 


Companies need to prepare for the coming explo- 
sion in handheld wireless technology. Page 80 
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voted. By and large 

tomers really like it.” Rese 
firm International Data Corp 
in Framingham, Mass., report 


ast year that Oracle’s share 


last year. “The m 


ed iz 


Oracle 


Think you’ve got problems? Meet the gritty, resourceful folks setting up 
the IT infrastructure for the brand-new government of Nunavut. It’s a vast 
arctic territory that’s icebound most of the year and accessible only by air, 
reports Kathleen Melymuka. The challenges include blizzards that have shut 
down operations for 10 days, unreliable satellite communications and the near 
impossibility of recruiting skilled IT people to work in the frozen tundra. 


Story begins on page 54. 
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CA provides 
a a ment of all of ne 
business-criti “@ CA Rescue 










Computer Associates. That’s who. 

CA's one of the industry’s leading vendors 
of tools for DB2 for OS/390 with 
of solutions that enable you to manage your appli- 


a broad range 
cations and maximize the return on your DB2 
investment in Performance Management and 
Analysis, Database Administration, Data Availability, 





Backup and Recovery, and Application Development. 
provides proven solutions for DB2 that will 
sure successful implementation and manage- 


alien, Program 






Don’t be held 
hostage by other tool vendors when CA can offer 
pamm a Sil igle vendor solution across a multiple 










database environment, complete with an 
aggressive value proposition and conver- 


sion services. Just send an e-mail to 





rescueprogram@ca.com for information 
on CA’s Rescue Program and your no 
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obligation product conversion analysis. 
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COSTS MANAGEMENT 


Database Data Backup and Application 
Administration Availability Recovery Development Management 


Streamline Reduce or eliminate Keep data secure and Accelerate Monitor critical 
administration tasks downtime reliable development cycles resources 








Performance 


Concurrently Perform online Recover specific Integrate legacy data Improve 
manage multiple reorganization objects or entire with new applications data 
databases databases retrieval 

Quickly load and Generate error-free 
Alter and migrate unload data Maintain business SQL code 
database objects profitability 


Optimize database 
tuning efforts 







For more information on CA Solutions for DB2 for 0$/390, 
Call 1-800-850-7528 Ext. 100, or visit wwwW.Cca.com 
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Software superior by design. 
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Haptic technology adds 
the sensation of touch to 
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IBM CHALLENGES «rivals 


with a rebranding effort and a 
new pricing model based on its 
64-bit mainframe technology. 


CONGRESS RAISED the 


cap on H-IB visas, but will that 
ease the tech labor crunch? 


GOVERNMENT privacy con- 
cerns are broadening to in- 
clude wireless networks and 
off-line databases, says a top 
FTC official. 


GM LICENSES its OnStar 


GPS and cell phone technology 
to Toyota. 


COMPAQ RELEASES a new 
version of the venerable Open- 
VMS operating system, easing 
user fears that commitment to 
the platform was eroding. 


THREE AIRLINES RACE 


to provide wireless LAN access 


at gates and airport clubs. 


NORDSTROM PLUCKS 


an internal candidate to fill its 
vacant CIO position. 


THE INTERNET NEEDS 


more addresses, more security 
and a standard protocol for 
service providers, says a gov 


ernment study. 


ENTERPRISE USERS aren't 


interested in using Oracle via 
ASPs, says a user group survey. 
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NASDAQ REVAMPS its pro 
posed trading system after crit- 
ics charge the technology is 


biased. 


ENTREPRENEUR SHARES 


the joys and struggles of ditch 
ing a top job at The Boston 
Globe to launch a start-up 
WORKSTYLES 

AFLAC ENJOYS big increas- 
es in Web site traffic and sales. 
Find out how the growth is 
affecting IT workers at the 
insurance company. 


NUNAVUT PUSHES its 17 
plans despite obstacles faced in 
a town tucked above the Arctic 
Circle. 


SUCCESS IS redefined with 
career broadbanding, which 
emphasizes skills and growth 
rather than titles and hierarchy 
QUICKSTUDY 

RISK MANAGEMENT helps 
companies determine if the 
benefits of doing business will 
outweigh the risks that can 


result. 


MARYFRAN JOHNSON 


says big business should em- 
brace wireless technology and 
press vendors on standards, 
security and privacy. 


ALLAN E. ALTER writes that 


naming someone a chief, such 
as a chief awareness officer, 
can mean much more than just 
having a fancy moniker. 


TECHNOLOGY 


72 
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THE NEW MAC OS X oper- 


iting system has a lovely inter 
face but variable performance 
HACK OF THE MONTH 
SECURITY THREATS 
shouldn’t force companies to 
abandon valuable productivity 
tools, says Deborah Radcliff. 
SECURITY JOURNAL 
ANTIVIRUS SOFTWARE is 
no good without timely up- 
dates, as Jude finds out. 


THE BOOM in the use of 


wireless devices calls for busi 


nesses to be prepared. 


AN INDUSTRY GROUP is 


trying to create a standard for 
incorporating geographical 
data from disparate sources 
into a single map 
PUICKSTUDY 
MIDDLEWARE is the soft- 
ware that connects applica- 
tions and users. 

EMERGING COMPANIES 


START-UP E-SECURITY 


provides a single place to see 


security data across a network. 


DAVID FOOTE says IT man- 


agers who want to keep their 


employees happy should place 
more emphasis on helping 


them with career development. 


THORNTON MAY argues 


that CIOs will be asked to lead 
the charge on shaping corpo- 
rate cultures for the future. 


KEVIN FOGARTY asks: Why 


don’t online shoppers buy 


IS HALF YOUR AGE 


Increasingly, younger - much younger 
- information technology professionals 
are finding their way to the very top of 
organizations. This trend is creating some challenging 
cultural issues for managers and staff alike. Page 88 


ONLINE 


time 


column for Com 
puterwor ld.com’s 
E-Commerce 
Community, 
House Majorit 
Leader Dick 
Armey (R-lexas) 
writes that the 


might have come to discard the 


Federal ‘Trade Commission's “fair 


practices 


Web sites 


com 


Larnings 


commerce 


Id 


guidelines for ¢ 
www.computerwor 


ecommerce 


Mergers. Executive reshuf 


fles. Keep up with the latest industry 
news on our new Financial page 


www.computerworld.com/finance 


Online managing editor Sharon 
Machlis kicks off the E-Commerce 
Chronicles, in which reporters, editors 


ind readers share the joys and frus 


trations of shopping online 


www.computerworld.com 


ecommerce 


more stuff online? Because re 
tailers make it too difficult for 


them, he says 


PETER G. W. KEEN lists 


four questions to help you de 
cide whether your company is 


truly focused on customers 


FRANK HAYES tells how 


Walmart.com is gambling by 
rewriting the playbook on 
redesigning retail Web sites. 


www.computerworld.com 
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Imation Considers 
Restructuring 


Data-storage systems maker Ima- 
tion Corp. said it will miss analysts’ 
expectations for earnings for the 
quarter ended Sept. 30. It also said 
it’s exploring alternatives that in- 
clude financial restructuring, stock 
repurchases and potential mergers. 
The Oakdale, Minn.-based company 
warned that operating income, ex- 
cluding restructuring charges and 
write-offs, will be 16% below the 
$346 million in sales it registered 
during the same period last year. 
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Marimba to Post 
Third-Quarter Loss 


Marimba Inc. in Mountain View, 
Calif., said it expects revenue for 
the third quarter ended Sept. 30 to 
be in the range of $10 million to 
$10.2 million, with a net loss of 13 
to 17 cents per share. Analysts sur- 
veyed by First Call/Thomson Finan- 
cial in Boston had predicted earn- 
ings of 4 cents per share. The soft- 
ware maker blamed the loss on its 
inability to close several deals. 


MO A PEN ROT 


Foreign Ownership Bill 
Opposed by Labor 


The U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
and two of the nation’s largest labor 
unions, the AFL-CIO and the Com- 
munications Workers of America, 
last week expressed opposition to 
proposed legislation that would place 
new restrictions on foreign invest- 
ment in U.S. telecommunications 
firms. They said they oppose the leg- 
islation because it obstructs foreign 
investment at a time when the U.S. 
is working to lower trade barriers 
and open markets worldwide. 


Short Takes 


San Mateo, Calif.-based NAPSTER 
INC. continues to grow in populari- 
ty, according to MEDIA METRIX 

INC. Usage grew from 1.1 million 
users in February to 6.7 million 
users in August, said the New York- 
based research firm. . . . The much- 
anticipated Version 2.4 of the Linux 
kernel will take at least another two 
months to complete, Linus Torvalds, 
creator of the open-source operat- 
ing system, said Friday. 
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IBM's New 64-Bit Mainframe Leads to 
Effort to Rebrand, Change Pricing Model 


IBM moves to take 
on thriving rivals 
BY JAIKUMAR VIJAYAN 


IBM last week 
first 64-bit mainframe comput 


launched its 


er amid 
branding effort aimed at im 


a sweeping server re 


proving the company’s market 
position against faster-grow 
ing rivals. 

The company also an 
nounced new mainframe soft 
ware pricing options, which 
could reduce software license 
charges for corporations if oth 
er vendors are willing to agree 
to IBM’s proposed changes, as 
some appear to be (see story at 
right), analysts said. 

Under the 
campaign, all IBM servers will 


new branding 


be sold under the same com- 


mon brand name of eServer, 


different model names 


distinguishing the various IBM 


with 


server platforms 

The rebranding should nar 
row the differences 
IBM’s various hardware plat 
forms, said John Ciko, CIO at 
a Tampa, 


among 


CommerceQuest Inc., 
Fla.-based application hosting 
and integration service pro- 
vider. “I think they are tying all 
their platforms closer and mak- 
ing it look like one server fami 
ly instead of a disparate set [of 
technologies],” Ciko said. 

IBM’s move comes 
cial time for the company, said 
Sam Albert, an independent 
Scarsdale, N.Y. 
Rivals such as Sun Microsys- 
able to 


at a cru- 


consultant in 


tems Inc. have been 
grow faster because their focus 
on a single line of products has 
allowed them to communicate 
better with users. In contrast, 
the complexity of IBM’s server 
lines has tended to confuse 
users, Albert said. 
Meanwhile, the new 
frame, called the z900, should 


offer users substantially better 


main- 


performance and more appli- 
cation management capabili- 
ties than IBM’s current Genera- 
tion 6 mainframes, Albert said. 

The 16-processor z900 is 
based on IBM's first 64-bit 
mainframe chips and delivers 


approximately 2,500 MIPS of 


performance, according to IBM. 


The 
tures - 


servers support fea 
including much larger 
real memory support, dynam 
ic load-balancing and the abil 
ity to create thousands of “vir 


tual servers” within a single 


physical server optimized 
for fast-growing applications 
such as e-commerce and en 
terprise resource planning, ac 
cording to IBM 

Che ability to create multi 
ple virtual servers means users 
“gobs of Linux 


can have 


servers running within one 


partition,” for instance, said 
Bill O’Donnell, a senior infor 
mation technology consultant 
with the Wisconsin state gov 
ernment in Madison 

A crucial aspect of the new 


server, which IBM is pushing 


IBM’s z90 


= IBM's first 64-bit mainframe 
m Supports as many as 16 processors 


aw Has a peak performance of about 
2,500 MIPS 


= Supports up to 246 bit/sec. of 1/0 
bandwidth, compared with 86 bit/sec. 
on current Generation 6 mainframes 


# Supports dynamic workload- 
balancing capability 


= New technology lets users create 
thousands of “virtual servers” within 
one physical box 


= New License Manager technology 
monitors software usage 


Japan Quake 


BY MARTYN WILLIAMS 


KY 


Reports from some of Japan's 
major electronics and semicon- 
ductor manufacturers suggest 
that their factories suffered lit 
tle or no damage from a mas- 
sive earthquake that hit a large 
area of western Japan Friday af- 
ternoon, although the region's 
telecommunications systems 
were put under a heavy load. 
The earthquake’s magnitude 
was 7.3, according to Japan's 
Meteorological Agency. 
Fujitsu Ltd., which has an 
LCD factory in Yonago, the 
city nearest the epicenter, said 


as the ultimate e-commerce 
engine, is its support for new 
software-pricing models. 

IBM has introduced a new 
Workload 
pricing model for users running 


applications on the z/OS oper 


License Charges 


ating system on the z900 server. 
Under it, users will be charged 
for software based on actual 
average usage — measured in 


four-hour time periods — 
rather than the size of the over 
all servers, said IBM program 
director Pete McCaffrey 

Chis model means users can 
buy software licenses based on 
actual usage rather than on 
projected peak usage, said Ju- 
dith Hurwitz, 


Hurwitz Group Inc. 


president of 
in Fram- 
ingham, Mass. 

This kind of flexibility “mir 
rors the need of e-business ap- 
plications,” which are often 
marked by sudden, unpredict- 
able spikes in transaction loads, 
she said. 

Making this sort of licensing 
possible is IBM’s new License 
Manager technology on the 
z900 that will let users tie ap- 
plication workloads to specific 
processors or sets of proces- 
sors in a way that is verifiable 
and measurable by both users 
and software vendors. 

“It’s been a big issue for a 
O'Donnell. 
“It'll be real interesting to see 


long time,” said 
what this means to us in physi- 


cal dollars.” D 


Tests Telecom 


staff evacuated the plant when 
the earthquake struck, but 
there was apparently no dam- 
age. Other plants in western 
Japan belonging to Fujitsu, as 
well as those of Hitachi Ltd., 
Sanyo Electric Co. and NEC 
Corp., were undamaged, said 
spokesmen for those firms. 
DDI Corp., a major long-dis- 
and data communica- 
tions operator, said part of its 
fiber-optic backbone was sev- 


tance 


ered and it couldn’t provide 
service to some customers. D 


Williams writes for the IDG 
News Service. 
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Vendors Back 
New Model 


Leading software vendors such 
as BMC Software Inc., Candle 
Corp. and Computer Associates 
International Inc. have agreed 
to support IBM's new Workload 
License Charges pricing model 
for 2/OS software running on 
the 2900 mainframe server 

Z/OS is the just-released 
version of what was formerly 
known as the OS/390 operat- 
ing system. Z900 is a new 
mainframe in what was origi- 
nally called the S/390 series 

Under Workload License 
Charges, software fees will be 
based on average use over 
four-hour periods rather than 
on overall capacity of a system. 
Making such usage measurable 
is the new License Manager 
technology that IBM has incor- 
porated into its 2900 server 

Such usage-based pricing 
is very different from typical 
mainframe software licenses, 
which are based on the size of 
a system — generally, the larger 
the system, the more users pay 
for the software 

Under the new model, Can- 
dle, for instance, will make the 
pricing available on all its soft 
ware for IBM environments 
such as CICS, DB2 and IMS. 
IBM customers will be able to li- 
cense Candle software for just 
that portion of a 29000 server 
on which it's actually running 
and pay based on that capacity. 

Similarly, under BMC’s 
Workload License Pricing mod- 
el, users won't be charged soft- 
ware fees for any extra hard 
ware capacity they may have, 
until it’s actually used, accord- 
ing to a BMC statement. 

Vendor support is going to 
be crucial if the new licensing 
model is to succeed, said John 
Phelps, an analyst at Gartner 
Group Inc. in Stamford, Conn. 

One of the reasons most 
vendors have balked at the 
idea of offering usage-based 
software fees is the lack of 
tools that would allow such 
measurement. With IBM's 
standards-based License Man- 
ager technology, they “don’t 
have that excuse,” said Dan 
Kaberon, a Parallel Sysplex 
manager at Hewitt Associates 
LLC, a human resources out- 
sourcer in Lincolnshire, Ill. 

“If they are fair-minded play- 
ers concerned about the long- 
term viability of the [main- 
frame], they should adopt it,” 
he said. - Jaikumar Vijayan 
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House, Senate Vote to 
Increase H-1B Visa Cap 


But need for IT workers exceeds new cap 


BY PATRICK THIBODEAU 


has boost- 
ed the H-1B visa cap 
and made it 
for workers 


ONGRESS 


easier 
under 


the program to change jobs. 
But the cap increase, which 
President Clinton is expected 
to approve, may not make a big 
dent in the information tech- 
nology workforce shortage. 


Under heavy pressure from 
the high-tech industry, the 
House and Senate last week 
voted to increase the cap of the 
H-1B visa program to 195,000 
over the next three fiscal years. 
The program skilled 
foreign workers into the U.S. 


allows 


for up to six years. 


Government Privacy Concerns Extend 
To Wireless Technology and Databases 


FTC official says 
regs may go beyond 
online transactions 


BY PATRICK THIBODEAU 


WASHING N 


Legislative and regulatory in- 
terest in privacy may soon 
broaden beyond online trans- 
actions to include wireless net- 
works and off-line databases, 
according to Jodie Bernstein, 
the U.S. Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s (FTC) top consumer 
protection official. 

Wireless technology raises 
unique issues, said Bernstein, 


speaking at a U.S. Chamber of 


Commerce e-commerce forum 
last week. “How do you put 
conspicuous disclosures on a 
screen this big?” she said, ges- 
turing with her hand to illus- 
trate the small screen size of a 
handheld wireless device. 

Bernstein said investigating 
the application of privacy rules 
on wireless commerce is “like- 
ly to be the next thing we have 
to do.” One thing the FTC 
wants to avoid is a “move in the 
direction of a regulation that 
would foreclose a new tech- 
nology,” she said. 

But Robert Rothman, direc- 
tor of legal affairs at e-GM, 
General Motors Corp.’s e-com- 
merce division, said privacy 
rules in wireless networking 
raise many questions. 

“There are very, very com- 
plex relationships here with 
content providers, content 


aggregators, service 
providers — and the 
privacy 
each can differ,” 
Rothman, who 
spoke at the e-com- 
merce forum. “How 
do we disclose all of 
that orally?” 
Detroit-based GM 
has been moving into 
content delivery via 
its OnStar system, a 
wireless 
munication system in- 
stalled in vehicles that 
can 
tions, emergency help, reser- 
vations services and other fea- 
tures (see related story, page 8). 
“Are you going to be able to 
do the same kind of disclo- 
sures that are done online? I 
don’t think so,” said Rothman 
Bernstein said the FTC has 
looked at many off-line, sector- 
specific database issues, espe- 
cially in the financial area in 
response to the Gramm-Leach- 
Bliley Act, the financial mod- 
ernization bill. A rising ques- 
tion, she said, is whether priva- 
cy legislation will develop that 
“will comprehensively cover off- 
line and online issues, together.” 
Andrew Shen, a policy ana- 
lyst at the Electronic Privacy 
Information Center in Wash- 
ington, said he also expects 
that more attention will be giv- 
en to a comprehensive ap- 
proach to privacy protection. 
“To a large extent, it doesn’t 
make sense to make a distinc- 
tion between two types of data. 
My name is my name,” he said. 


policies of 
said 
also 


voice-com- 


provide direc- 


JODIE BERNSTEIN of the FTC: Wireless pri- 
vacy issues may be regulators’ next big issue 


For businesses, a compre- 
hensive set of privacy rules 
may untangle 
problems a diverse company 
may now face when it has to 
comply to different sector-spe- 
cific rules, said Shen. D 


some of the 


DOJ, Microso 


BY PATRICK THIBODEAU 
AND TODD R. WEISS 


WASHIN N 


Having lost its bid last month 


to take the Microsoft Corp. 
antitrust case directly to the 
Supreme Court, the U.S. gov- 
ernment is now fighting to en- 
sure that the case gets a speedy 
appeals review. 

Microsoft asked the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court of Appeals for an ap- 
proximately five-month time- 
table for written briefs. The 
U.S. Department of Justice and 
19 states involved in this case 


The cap was due to fall to 
107,500 for the fiscal year that 
began Oct. 1 and to 65,000 the 
following year. 

The problem is that by the 
end of this year, some 850,000 
IT jobs will be open, said Pete 
analyst at Meta 
Group Inc. in Stamford, Conn 
Moreover, 


Burris, an 


end 
user companies, will hire most 


vendors, not 


of the H-1B visa workers; many 
visa holders have the deep 
technical skills vendors want, 
as well as a desire learn how 
high-tech businesses 
Burris explained. “But the 
more bright folks that the I'l 


universe can get access to, the 


1 
WOFrkK, 


better for everybody,” he said. 

High-tech companies 
Texas Instruments Inc. in Dal 
las hire H-1B visa holders. The 
company has 
working under the program, 


like 


750 employees 


out of a domestic workforce of 
23,500, and the cap increase 
will help, the company said. 

“By raising the cap, it’s just 
allowing a greater number of 
folks to be in the [labor] pool 
from which we can draw,” said 
Dan Larsen, a TI spokesman 

A change in the program 
that was important to TI has to 
do with permanent residency. 
“Our intention when we hire 
[H-1B workers] is to make them 
permanent residents, because 
these are people with skills 
that we really want to retain,” 
said Paula Collins, director of 


New Cap 


Congress has raised the H-1B 
visa cap, but White House 
approval is still needed. 
CURRENT LAW: The cap | 
was set to decline from 115,000 | 
to 107,500 in the fiscal year 
that began Oct. 1. It was set 

to drop to 65,000 in the fol- 
lowing year. 


The cap will 
be raised to 195,000 annually 
over the next three years. 


government relations for hu 
an resources at TI 


The 
H-1B holders to stay in the U.S 


legislation will allow 


for up to seven years if they 
have a pending application for 
1 green card, the employment 
based permanent visa, 
Collins 

The legislation also makes it 
easier for H-1B visa workers to 
switch jobs, said Arthur L. Za 
benko, a New York attorney and 
legal editor of the online 


letter “Immigration Daily.’ 


news 


Under present law, an alien 
in the can't 
S. Immigra 


tion and Naturalization Service 


program start a 


new job until the I 
approves the application, a 
process that could take months 
Under the proposed law, the 


alien could begin work a 


tanew 
job as soon as the application is 
filed. “It gives employees much 
more flexibility,” said Zabenko 

Norman Matloff, a professor 
of computer science at the 
University of California at 
Davis, who has argued that the 
H-1B program is used to dis- 
criminate against older work- 
ers and keep wages down, said 
the cap increase will exacer 
bate those problems. D 


Spar Over Pace of Appeal 


want to wrap up the written ap- 
peals process by year’s end. 

Saying that the case “threat- 
ens Microsoft’s 
tence,” the company is accus- 
ing the government of trying to 
“short-circuit” the appeals pro- 
cess. The appeals court will 
determine the written briefing 
schedule. The court is expect- 
ed to act swiftly and may re- 
lease its order this week. 

The government’s goal, say 
legal experts, is for the appeals 
court to complete its review by 
next fall, in time for the next 


very exis- 


session of the Supreme Court 

Microsoft has also asked that 
the appeals court guidelines of 
14,000 words for primary 
briefs be expanded to 56,000 
words because of the 
complexity. The government 
said principal briefs should be 
limited to 24,000 words. 

In June, U.S. District Court 
Judge Thomas Penfield Jack- 
son ordered that Microsoft be 
split in two and subjected to 
behavioral remedies, which 
have been put on hold until the 
appeals process is completed. D 


case’s 
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Lexus Licenses GM’s 
OnStar GPS Service 


Impact on year-end sales hard to predict 


BY LEE COPELAND 

FTER YEARS of 
talks with 
General Motors 
Corp. Toyota Mo 


quiet 


tor Corp. this week 
will unveil its 2001 Lexus luxu- 
ry sedans equipped with its ri 
val’s OnStar in-vehicle com 
munications service. 

The licensing deal with Toy 
ota puts GM solidly ahead of 
the automotive pack in devel- 
oping in-vehicle Web and cel 
lular communications systems. 
It should also help GM inch 
closer to its $61 million year- 
end revenue target for OnStar 
sales. But the pact is expected 
to have little near-term impact 
on Toyota’s Lexus sales in the 
U.S., Lexus dealers said. 

GM launched OnStar, a 
satellite-based Global 


tioning System (GPS) mapping 


Posi 


and cellular calling service 
three years ago 
Aichi, 


will begin shipping the 200] 


Japan-based Toyota 


Lexus LS 430 to its dealers on 
Thursday. The restyled vehicle 
has a suggested price tag of 
$54,000. GM’s OnStar service, 
which Toyota has rebranded as 
Lexus Link, is available as a 
factory-installed option at a 
cost of $1,215. 

Using Lexus Link, calls from 
drivers will be routed through 
GM’s call centers and fielded 
trained 
The 
service 
$215 per year 


by specially service 


representatives. Lexus 


Link 


costs 


basic package 
and in- 
cludes theft notification and 
roadside assistance. The pre- 
mium package, priced at $413 
annually, also includes con- 
cierge services and directions. 
But Toyota is still test-dri- 
ving the service. Lexus Link 
will be available as a factory- 
installed option on just 15% to 
30% of the 25,000 LS 430s slat- 
ed to roll off the production 
lines for the 2001 model year. 
Next month, GM will begin a 
national rollout of its Virtual 
Advisor — a voice-activated 
Internet news, e-mail 
cellular calling service 


and | 
on 32 | 


of its 54 vehicle lines, including 
Cadillac and Oldsmobile 
Toyota won't participate in 
those services 
Although 
anticipate a 93% increase in or 
ders from the 14,000 Lexus LS 


Toyota executives 


400s sold last year, dealers said 
Lexus Link will have a margin- 
al sales impact, if any. 

“{Lexus Link is] a nice fea- 


ture, but I don’t think people 
would not buy the vehicle be- 
cause we did not have it,” said 
Stefan Smith, 
Lexus of Memphis. 


president of 


Smith said his dealership has 
presold 70 LS 430s, 
which fully 


already 
40% of 
equipped with the Lexus Link 


were 


service. 
“People who buy early want 
the whole shebang,” he said 
Tom Rudnai, general manag- 
er at Longo Lexus in El Monte, 
Calif., said it’s too early to de- 


New Tools Help Suppliers 
Create Digital Catalogs 


Software will help 
populate e-markets 
with content 


BY JULIA KING 
Astronomical numbers are a 
mainstay in the business-to 


business e-commerce arena 
forecast 
electronic transactions that 
will total in the trillions of dol- 


lars by 2004. Likewise, virtual- 


Analysts regularly 


ly every new Internet market- 
place promises to bustle with 
big buyers who represent bil- 
lions in spending power. 


Yet conspicuously absent 


from all the hype are the tens | 


of thousands of suppliers pre- 
dicted to populate the market- 
places. The problem is that the 
primary selling tool for scores 
of suppliers remains a dog- 
eared paper catalog, which has 
yet to go digital, much less be 
uploaded for use on an elec- 
tronic exchange. 

“The thing that is missing 


from all of these exchanges is | 


the critical mass of second- 
and third-tier suppliers,” said 
Joshua Greenbaum, an analyst 
at Hurwitz Group Inc. in Fram- 
ingham, Mass. 

“It can cost suppliers any- 
where from 50 cents to a few 
bucks per product to get an 
[electronic] catalog going,” 
Greenbaum noted. Conse- 


quently, “content is a massive 
issue for all e-marketplaces. 
It’s something that should have 
been thought of a long time 
ago but wasn’t because things 
were moving so fast.” 

But now, new software tools 
designed to help suppliers as 
sembie electronic catalogs and 
keep them updated are begin 
ning to hit the market. 

The vendors offering these 
tools all specialize in software 
that can aggregate and stan- 
dardize unstructured product 
data from 


diverse sources, 


VENDOR PRODUCT 


» Liaison 


Technology | software 


) Poet Software 


| SoftQuad 
© Software Ltd. 


% 


© North i 


; Systems Inc. 


General Motors 
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“400,000 


vehicle lines 


Toyota 


Honda 


termine if the service will have 
an impact on sales, given the 
timing of the announcement. 
Officials at Detroit-based 
GM than 400,000 
car owners have subscribed to 


said more 
the OnStar service since its in- 
ception. The Toyota deal and a 


then translate it into a format 
usable in an electronic market- 
place. But there are also sever- 
al differentiators. 

Austin, Texas-based Liaison 
Technology’s tool, for exam- 
ple, is geared toward business 
users. It allows them to drag 
and drop product data from 
PDF files, Web pages and other 
sources for placement in an 
electronic catalog. The catalog 
can then be automatically up- 
dated based on business rules 
set by the user. 

SparkOnline.com, an elec- 
tronic marketplace that caters 
to advertising agencies, uses 
the Liaison tool to collect data 
from the Web pages of the 
1,900 publishers included in its 
catalog. Previously, 
SparkOnline had six to eight 


online 


HIGHLIGHTS 


' Aggregates and standardizes 
} product data for uploading to 
} e-marketplaces. 
Pulls legacy product data into a 
+ master electronic catalog, which 
; can be customized for different 
} online customers. 


| Targeted to B2Belectronics | 


e-marketplaces; enables nontech- 
i nical users to author, manage and 
+ customize XML-based catalogs 


i for uploading to e-marketplaces. 


| Lets suppliers post catalog content & 
i to different procurement systems. & 
| Provides differentiated access to 
| customers by creating punch-outs 

to custom-branded Web sites. 


Lexus LS 430 


Acura RL Sedan 


3,700 to 7,500 
projected 


Not available until 
2002 model year 


similar pact reached in May 
with Tokyo-based Honda Mo- 
tor Co. to offer the OnStar 
branded system in the 2002 
Acura RL Sedan should help 
the world’s largest automaker 
reach its OnStar revenue fore- 
cast of $6] million this year. D 


employees call publishers for 
the necessary data, which had 
to be keyed into the computer 
system and then updated man- 
ually on a regular basis. 

“Now, we expect one person 
to manage content,” said Joel 
Davis, vice president at the San 
Francisco-based 
marketplace. “If there’s a 
change [in a publisher’s data], 
we're alerted, and it updates 
our catalog automatically.” 

Poet Software in San Mateo, 


electronic 


Calif., takes a supplier self-ser- 
vice approach to electronic 
catalogs. Suppliers use the 
vendor’s tools to pull legacy 
data into a single master cata- 
log, which can then be up- 
loaded to an online market- 
place and continually updated 
automatically via business 
rules set by the supplier. 

Looking ahead, some ana- 
lysts said they expect an in- 
creasing number of Internet 
marketplaces to offer suppli- 
ers electronic catalog services 
as a way to quickly build ligq- 
uidity on their exchanges. 

“E-marketplace software 
vendors initially went after 
the big pockets on the buy 
side. They'd sell their technol- 
ogy to major purchasers with 
deep pockets, then rely on the 
velvet hammer approach — 
which is access to those buy- 
ers — to get suppliers in,” said 
Jon Derome, an analyst at The 
Yankee Group in Boston. 

“But that velvet hammer ap- 
proach has so far worked only 
for the first-tier suppliers,” 
Derome said. “The point we're 
at now is to take the next level 
of suppliers online.” D 





What was 
| thinking when 
| sent that email? 


Everybody makes mistakes. Take that 
email you sent out accidentally. If it 
contained confidential or sensitive 
company information, you're probably 
feeling like you have rocks in your 


head right now. 


But fear not. With MailRecall!” you 
can get your email back. MailRecall 
lets you manage the digital rights over 
your email at all times — even after 
you've sent it. You decide who sees it, 
what they do with it, which parts of it 
they see, how long they see it for, who 
they can share it with, whether they 
can print it, save it or forward it — in 
short, everything about how it is used 
and distributed. 


Why take chances? Find out more 


about MailRecall. 


For a free trial or to order an 
evaluation kit for your company, 


visit us at www.authentica.com. 


Email you can get back — now that's 
food for thought. 


authent ca 


protect your information 


877.532.8060 
781.487.2600 





Nortel to Manage 
C&W Networks 


Cable & Wireless PLC (C&W) in 
London and Nortel Networks Corp. 
in Brampton, Ontario, announced 
last week that Nortel will create and 
manage a C&W voice over IP back- 
bone in Europe and North America. 
The deal will add $1.5 billion to 
Nortel's coffers during the next 

10 years. C&W will migrate its 
business telephone operation from 
standard switched-voice services to 
voice over IP and will transfer exist- 
ing voice network employees to 
Nortel in the next three years, com- 
pany officials said. 


Corel Gets Microsoft 
Money, New Leader 


Twenty-four hours after announcing 
a $135 million investment from 
Microsoft Corp., Ottawa-based soft- 
ware maker Corel Corp. announced 
that Derek Burney has been named 
as its new leader. Burney, who has 
been interim CEO and president 
since the resignation in August of 
Corel founder and longtime CEO 
Michael Cowpland, played a key role 
in the negotiations that led to 
Microsoft's investment. 


Papows to Head 
Start-up Maptuit 


Former Lotus Development Corp. 
CEO Jeff Papows is back in the 
game. Last week, Maptuit Corp., 
where Papows was named to the 
board of directors this summer, an- 
nounced that he will be the Burling- 
ton, Mass.-based company’s CEO. 
Maptuit does address matching, 
route generation, step-by-step 
directions and map rendering for 
wireline and wireless devices. 


Napster Case Heard 


A U.S. federal appeals court last 
week heard arguments from both 
sides in the Napster Inc. copyright- 
infringement case but didn’t rule on 
the injunction barring the file-shar- 
ing music Web site from operating. 
The three-judge panel of the Ninth 
Circuit Court of Appeals in San | 
Francisco could take months to rule | 
on whether San Mateo, Calif.-based | 
Napster will have to shut down. | 


Despite Odds, Georgia 


NEWS 
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Hits It Big With ERP System 


Communication brings project in on time 


BY MARC L. SONGINI 
Il WAS A BIG BANG proj- 
ect going live with 
an enterprise resource 
planning (ERP) system 
throughout an entire or- 
ganization at once. Employees 
even had to camp out at work 
in sleeping bags at certain cru- 
cial moments. 

But 
worth the struggle. It’s been a 
year since the state of Geor- 
gia’s Department of Adminis- 
trative Services (DOAS) com- 
pleted its massive PeopleSoft 
Inc. ERP software implementa- 
tion, and despite numerous ob- 


it seems to have been 


stacles the project was fin- 
ished on time and on budget, at 
$52 million. 

“They got a great deal,” 
given all the modules imple- 
mented, said David Dobrin, an 
analyst at Cambridge, Mass.- 
based consultancy 
Inc. Moreover, it only took a 
year and a half, while ERP proj- 
ects in other states the size of 
Georgia — which has a budget 


Surgency | 


of $24 billion — often take two 
to five years. The DOAS sys- 
tem now supports 5,000 end 
users through 80 
agencies. 

DOAS employees 
attributed the 
cess to constant com- 
munication via a 
Web page, e-mail, in- 


suc- 


stant messaging and 
other means, as well 
as face-to-face meet 

ings and extensive 
planning. The project 
also had support from 
giving 
confi- 


the governor’s office, 
DOAS managers the 
dence to make rapid decisions, 
said Ethan Meadows, an ana- 
lyst at The Hunter Group Inc. 
in Baltimore, which worked on 
the integration. But, DOAS 
managers said, the project 
worked because it had to. 

“We had no choice,” said Sue 


| Armstrong, assistant director | 
| of information technology at 


the DOAS. “Failure was not an 
option.” 


Compaq Ratchets Up OpenV 


Release calms fears 
that former Digital 


platform is dead | 


BY JAIKUMAR VIJAYAN 
Compaq Computer Corp.’s 
newly released OpenVMS Ver- 


sion 7.3 builds on the compa- | 


ny’s promise to enhance the 


24-year-old operating system it 


acquired from Digital Equip- 
ment Corp. two years 


| users and analysts said. 


The release of the operating 
system also lays to rest any lin- 
gering speculation about Com- 
paq’s long-term commitment 


| tothe platform, analysts said. | 
The OpenVMS Version 7.3 | 


operating system, announced 
last week, features improved 
disaster tolerance, clustering, 


ago, 


| Viva VMS 


data backup and Web-serving 
capabilities, Compaq said. 

The company also said last 
week that it will actively seek 


Defense Information Infra- 


structure Common Operating | 
Environment (COE) certifica- | 


tion for the operating system 
in a bid to reach 
tomers in the U.S. government 
marketplace. The COE is a set 
of standards and guidelines 


new cus- 


| that technologies must adhere | 
| to before they can be sold into 


federal agencies. 


The move “puts to rest the 


| ‘VMS is dead’ rumors and mis- 


conceptions” that have sur- 
rounded the operating system 
for the past few years, 
Terry Shannon, 
“Shannon Knows Compag,” a 
newsletter based in Ashland, 


said 


DOAS’s Sue Arm- 
strong: “Failure 
was not an option” 


editor of | 


The DOAS provides finan- 
cial and human resources ser- 
vices such as accounting and 
payroll for dozens of key state 


agencies. Needing to come into | 
compliance with the Generally 


Accepted Accounting Princi- 
ples and, more im- 
portant, brace itself 
for year 2000, the 


DOAS started rewrit- | 
| considerable 
| Charles Petty, accounting di- 


ing its legacy applica- 
tions in 199]. 
However, 


that ef- 


fort was only halfway | 
| take a month are now complet- 


done when the Y2k 
deadline suddenly 
loomed all too close, 
so the DOAS decided 
to buy a standardized 
system rather than retool the 
existing one, said Armstrong. 


Untying the Knot 
| Kicked off in March 1998, the | 
initiative, dubbed the “Phoenix | 
Program,” allowed the DOAS | 
decades-old | 
hodgepodge of mainframe ap- | 
plications into a single inte- | 


to consolidate a 


grated platform accessing one 


| common database via TCP/IP. 
The old SNA-based systems 
| used redundant data and had | 


3 With V7.3 


requires vendors to commit to 
supporting a platform for spe- 
cific multiyear periods, “this is 
the closest that users are going 
to get to a contract signed in 
blood that VMS will be around 
years to come,” 
Shannon said. 

OpenVMS is a popular mid- 


for several 


| to high-end operating system 
that Compaq acquired from 


Digital. It powers some of 


| Compaq’s highest-end servers, 


including the company’s new 


| 32-processor Wildfire Alpha 


server. Despite its continued 
presence in the high-end mar- 
ket, users say they are con- 


| cerned about Compagq’s long- 


term commitment to the plat- 


| form because of its low volume 


and proprietary roots. 
OpenVMS Version 7.3 has 
been enhanced in various ways 





overlapping operations and re- 
porting, burdening the net- 
work with excess traffic, said 
Phoenix workers. 

But the new system had its 
price. Besides adding tempo- 
rary employees to help oversee 
the project, the DOAS had to 


| conduct extensive training of 


its existing staff. 
Despite the costs, there are 
benefits, said 


rector at the DOAS. Queries 
for financial data that used to 


ed instantly. Annual contract 
reviews that once could have 


| taken weeks are now done in 


hours. “It’s reduced the prepa- 
ration for the audit time by at 


| least 50%,” he said. 


A state-government ERP im- 


plementation is often more 


complex than a private-sector 
one, said Dennis Parkinson, a 
director at Hunter. 

Among other things, there’s 
often a Gordian knot of regula- 
tions, boards, commissions and 
agencies that must be disen- 
tangled to complete the proj- 
ect. “There tend to be lots of 
turf wars,” said Parkinson. D 


(see chart). “Some of these fea- 


| tures — such as extended file 


caching — are long-awaited 


features” on OpenVMS, said 
Mass. Since COE certification | 
| Newcastle, Del.-based Ameri- 


Robert Young, a consultant at 


Star Technologies Inc., which 
uses OpenVMS and is current- 
ly migrating to new, more pow- 
erful VMS servers. Similarly, 
the increased system availabil- 
ity possible now during back- 
ups is a “big win for folks with 
a heritage database,” he said. D 


Wide Open 


Enhancements in OpenVMS 
Version 7.3 include: 


| m Compaq Secure Web Server Version 1.0 


for OpenVMS Aipha 
w Compaq Java 2 Software Development Kit 


= Compaq Advanced Server Version 7.3 
for OpenVMS Alpha - a Windows 2000 
compatible enterprise file and print server 


= OpenVMS Enterprise Directory for 
eBusiness 





information 


Everyone is always talking about getting to your 
information. “Complete access,” “Total access.” 


“Accessibility,” well our response to that is this: If 


your information system doesn’t allow you to also 
input and work with your data, how current can it 
be? At DataChannel, our enterprise solutions not only 
give you anywhere, anytime, on any device access, 
but also let you input and update your data as well, so 
your information is always current. Gee. Imagine that. 


needs to travel in more than just one direction. 


If you'd like tc access more valuable nuggets of 
information about DataChannel like how we employ 
some of the top XML developers in the world. Or 
how we've joined forces with ISOGEN to form the 
largest XML-based portal solutions company in the 
marketplace today. And in doing so created a totally 
new category that we call Business-io-Anyone, just 
input this web address: www.B2A.DataChannel.com. 
That should get you pointed in the right direction. 
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Airlines Compete in 
Wireless LAN Space strc ir sce ei 


Access viewed as customer service edge 


BY BOB BREWIN 
HREE OF} 


U.S 


rol 


THI 
airlines have 


taken their com- 
petition to the air 
waves with a race 


(1M 


bit/sec.) wireless LAN access 


to provide high-speed 
to their customers in lounges 
and at gates within airport ter 

minals. 

Analysts said the airport air 
waves war indicates the matu- 
rity and increasing popularity 
of wireless LAN cards, prompt 
ing strategic moves by the car 
riers to ensure that they don't 
forfeit a competitive customer 


service edge 


Dueling Plans 
United Air 
nounced plans last week to roll 


Lines Inc. an 
out high-speed wireless LAN 
access at all domestic and se- 
lected international airports. 
American Airlines Inc., which 
first offered wireless LAN ser- 
vice in September 1998 in San 
Jose, gradually extended the 
service to ll other airports. 
Last week, the company said it 
had extended wireless LAN ac- 
cess to I] additional airports. 
Delta Air Lines Inc. in At 
lanta, meanwhile, com 
pleted a deal 
April with the Aerzone sub 
sidiary of SoftNet Systems Inc. 
San t 


wireless 


has 


announced in 


in Francisco to provide 


LAN in 


Room 


access its 


Crown lounges, with 


service slated to start next year. 

United, in Chicago, signed a 
letter of intent with Aerzone to 
provide high-speed wireless 
LAN Internet access in all of 


its domestic terminals and at a 


yet-to-be-determined number | 


of international locations. 
United said it plans to offer 
the service first at its hubs in 
Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco and Dulles In- 
ternational Airport the 
Washington area. The timing is 
unclear United 
spokesperson said the service 


in 


in 
however. A 
will be available selected 
airports “sometime next year.” 

American Airlines last week 
rolled out the service to gates 
and Admiral Club airport 
lounges, with MobileStar Net 


Worldspan Mi 


Bypasses legacy 
systems in move to 
open architecture 


BY MICHAEL MEEHAN 
Worldspan LP has taken a ma- 
jor step in transforming itself 
from an Old Economy comput 
er reservations system (CRS) 
firm into a New Economy In 
ternet distributor. 

The Atlanta travel giant re- 


Nordstrom Names New CI0 


BY CAROL SLIWA 
Nordstrom Inc. has plucked an 
internal candidate for the CIO 
position vacated last month 
when the Seattle-based retailer 
made sweeping top-level man- 
agement changes in response 
to slumping sales growth. 

The new CIO, Mike Richard- 
son, 44, joined Nordstrom 
eight years ago as an informa- 
tion technology software de- 
velopment manager, gaining 
experience in several areas, in- 


| cluding sales audit, payroll, hu- 
man resources, employ ee ben- 
efits and merchandising. 
Two years ago, Richardson 
was named IT development 
manager for the Nordstrom 


Product Group, and last year | 


he was promoted to division 
vice president of enterprise 
| development and architecture. 
Prior to joining Nordstrom, 

| Richardson accumulated more 
| than 12 years of IT experience 
| in the manufacturing and 


work in Richardson, 
Texas, providing the service. 
York’s 
Francisco, 


Balti 


Corp 


Airports include New 
JFK, Newark, San 
Chicago O’Hare 
more/Washington. 

All three carriers and their 
wireless LAN partners provide 


and 


high-speed Internet access us 
ing the standard 
802.11B that’s 


braced 


industry 
protocol em- 
by 
notebook and laptop computer 
manufacturers, including Dell 
Compaq 
Computer IBM. 
Those vendors offer comput 
with 


Computer Corp., 


Corp. and 
ers equipped wireless 
LAN access cards priced less 
than $200, with Dell and IBM 
also offering built-in antennae 
and 802.11B modems. 

Elliott Hamilton, an analyst 
at Strategis Group Inc. in Wash 
ington, said the airlines’ push 


a growing list of 


to provide wireless LAN ac- 
cess indicates that “it’s defi- 
nitely proven technology, and I 
believe we’re going to see the 
market increase dramatically 


C. Brian Grimm, a spokes- 
man for the Wireless Ethernet 
Compatibility Alliance, an in- 
dustry group, said the airlines’ 
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| efforts to offer wireless LAN 
| service in airports shows that 


| 


“enough people have used the 
technology that they want it 


when they travel, and they 


| don’t want to be hamstrung” 


by slower connections. Cur- 
rently, travelers typically must 


| be content with dial-up con- 


nections that provide only 56K 


| bit/sec. access to the Internet. D 


~The Airport Airwaves War 


Three airlines will provide the following wireless LAN services: 


> American Airlines 


Currently offers wireless LAN access at 34 Admirals Clubs and gates; the carrier 
serves 162 airports, and its commuter subsidiary, American Eagle, serves 140. 


Service started at San Jose International Airport in September 1998. MobileStar | 


Network is American's wireless LAN service provider. 


> Delta Air Lines 


Plans to provide wireless LAN service to all 40 of its Crown Room airport 
lounges globally. It will also cover gates at an unspecified number of the 364 
airports it serves worldwide. The first airports to be served will be hubs in 
Atlanta, Cincinnati and Salt Lake City next year. The Aerzone subsidiary of Soft- 
Net Systems is Delta's wireless LAN provider. 


>United Air Lines 


Plans to provide wireless LAN access at all of its terminals, gates and airport 
clubs and lounges in the U.S. and at selected airports worldwide. United serves 
130 destinations. Service will start next year in Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles, 


San Francisco and Dulles, Va. SoftNet Systems is United’s wireless LAN partner 


rates Transactions to Web 


cently unveiled a Web offering 
for travel agencies that will by 

pass the proprietary connec 

tions that have been a hallmark 
in the CRS market. Worldspan 
announced an agreement with 
Dublin-based Datalex Ltd. un 
der which Worldspan took an 


undisclosed equity stake in 


Datalex and agreed to use its | 


XML-based 

and data mining software for 

future Internet plays. 
Worldspan also struck a deal 


booking engine 


banking industries. He re- 
places Richard Lennon, Nord 
strom’s first CIO, who left last 
month after just seven months 
on the job. 

Other departing executives 
included CEO and Chairman 
John Whitacre and 19-year vet- 
Marty Wikstrom, who 
headed the full-line store 
group. Nordstrom family 
members assumed those roles. 


eran 


Bruce Nordstrom, 66, came out 
of retirement to fill the chair- 
man’s spot; Blake Nordstrom, 
39, was named president; and 
Pete Nordstrom, 38, heads the 
full-line store group. D 


| with ITA Software Inc. in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., which has devel- 
oped a search engine that ri- 
vals established reservations 
systems, to create high-band- 
width connections that will 
enable a wider variety of com- 
panies to use the ITA product. 


Providers ‘Coming Around’ 
Philip Wolf, president 
PhoCusWright Inc., an online 
travel research firm in Sher- 
man, Conn., said Worldspan’s 
moves displays a trend by the 
four entrenched reservations 
providers. “Everyone 
they’re afraid of the Internet, 
but they’re coming around,” he 


says 


said. 

Wolf added that Worldspan, 
Sabre Inc., Galileo Internation- 
al Inc. and Amadeus Global 

| Travel Distribution LLC 
showing signs that they would 
rather have agencies, corpora- 
tions and individual travelers 
bypass their legacy systems 
than bypass their businesses 
altogether. 

“They’re all doing what they 
have to do to redefine what a 
travel distribution company 
looks like,” Wolf said. 


are 


of | 





; 
j 


Jeremy Wertheimer, presi- 


| dent of ITA, said the competi- 
| tive landscape is changing in 
| the travel industry, and his 


company is happy to partner 
with its rivals when the deal is 
in the best interest of all par- 


| ties. “We're trying to add value 
| to our customers, and if we get 
| that value through Worldspan 
| or Amadeus, that’s fine with 


us,” he said. 
PhoCusWright released a re- 


| port two weeks ago proclaim- 


ing Sabre the leader in CRS 
conversion to the Internet, es- 
timating that almost half of all 
Web travel bookings are 
processed by the Fort Worth, 


Texas-based company. Wolf’s 


company is predicting that 
Sabre, realizing how lucrative 
the Internet has become, will 
try to re-acquire the 30% stake 


| in online travel agency Trave- 


locity.com LP that it sold off in 
Match to regain full ownership 


| of that company. 


The latest activity by 
Worldspan follows through on 
a promise that Sue Powers, its 
senior vice president for 
worldwide e-commerce, made 
at a conference in Orlando two 
weeks ago. 

“The Internet will not hap- 
pen without us,” Powers said. 
“We will be there.” D 
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Feds Propose New 
Encryption Standard 


Toyota Integrates 
CRM Software 


Toyota Motor Sales USA Inc. will 

soon be using new customer rela- 
tionship management (CRM) soft- 
ware to guide, measure and individ- 
ualize its communications with the 
buyers of new Toyota cars and | 
trucks. The company announced 
last week that it’s buying E.piphany 
E.5 software and services from an 
alliance of E.piphany Inc. in San 
Mateo, Calif., and Harte-Hanks Inc. 

in San Antonio. 


Mitsubishi to Start 
B2B Exchange 


Tokyo-based Mitsubishi Corp. said it | 
will launch a business-to-business | 
exchange focusing on Japanese 
gas, chemical and other utility com- 
panies. Mitsubishi has selected 
Commerce One inc. in Pleasanton, 
Calif., to develop the technology 
infrastructure for the exchange. 


SBC and BellSouth 
Rename Joint Venture | 


Cingular Wireless is the new name 

for the joint venture of the two wire- 
less divisions of San Antonio-based | 
SBC Communications Inc. and At- 
lanta-based BellSouth Corp. Cingu- 
lar serves 19 million customers in 

38 states and provides service in 

42 of the top 50 markets, according 
to Cingular and analysts. The com- 
pany said it expects to earn $12 bil- | 
lion in annual revenue. | 


Short Takes 


COMPAQ COMPUTER CORP. has 
named Shane Robison senior vice 
president and chief technology offi- 
cer. Prior to joining Compag, Robi- 
son was president of Internet tech- 
nology and development at AT&T 
LABS. .. . THE CHICAGO BOARD 
OF ELECTION COMMISSIONERS 
has requested that federal and 
state attorneys shut down VOTE- 
AUCTION.COM, a Web site that of- | 
fers votes to the highest bidder in 
this year’s presidential election. The 
site is an Internet marketplace for 
the wholesale purchase of votes. It 
recruits voters, auctions their votes 
off in state groups and ensures that 
absentee ballots are accurate. 


Belgian algorithm wins long competition; 


would be used by public, private sectors | 


| ternational 


BY ANN HARRISON 
FTER A three-year 
worldwide com- 
petition, the U.S. 
Department 
Commerce last 

week announced that an en- 

cryption algorithm from Bel- 


| gium has been proposed as 


the new Advanced Encryption 
Standard (AES) for the U.S. 
The competition, which in 
volved the world’s 
leading cryptographers from 
12 countries, was organized by 
the National Institute of Stan- 


some of 


| dards and Technology (NIST), 


an agency of the Commerce 
Department’s Technology Ad- 
ministration. After a 90-day 
period for public comment, 
NIST will revise the proposed 
standard, if necessary, and sub- 
mit it to the commerce secre- 
tary for adoption. The process 
is expected to be completed by 
spring. 

While the proposed algo 
rithm — called Rijndael — is 
intended to protect sensitive 
information in federal comput- 


| er systems, it’s expected to be 
| adopted widely by the private 


sector, especially in the finan- 


| cial services industry. 
Gen Rao, vice president of 


the eSpace Security Center 
at The Chase Manhattan Bank 
in New York, said the bank 
“is poised to implement, over 
time, through a network of the 
bank’s new security product 
vendors, the NIST’s new AES, 
which will bring about in- 


| creased security, performance 


and flexibility.” 

Mark Bouchard, an analyst 
at Meta Group Inc. in Stam- 
ford, Conn., noted in the com- 
pany’s online newsletter that 
he expects the Rijndael algo- 
rithm to ultimately displace 
the Data Encryption Standard 
(DES) for both government 
and business applications. But 
he advised against adopting 
prestandard versions of the 
AES because they could pose 
potential interoperability prob- 
lems. According to Bouchard, a 


of 


| continued 


fast switch to the new algo- 


rithm isn’t warranted, “given 


| of Triple DES.” 


| cal 


Algorithms are mathemati- 
| formulas that form the 


central component of com- 


| puter encryption systems used 


to secure e-mail, e-commerce 
transactions and other sensi- 
tive data. The AES will replace 


DES, which NIST adopted in | 


| 1977 to protect sensitive, un- 


| classified information. A more | 


secure variant of DES, called 
Triple DES, is now widely used 
in the private sector. 


suitability/strength | 





Rijndael was developed by 
Belgian cryptographers Joan 
Daemen at Proton World In- 
and Vincent Rij- 
men at Katholieke Universiteit 
Leuven (Catholic University of 
Leuven). 

Each candidate algorithm 
was required to support key 
sizes of 128, 192 and 256 bits. 
They were evaluated for the 
strength of their security, as 
well as for their speed and ver- 
satility across a variety of com- 
puter platforms. 

According to NIST, Rijndael 
was selected because it had 
the best combination of secu- 
rity, efficiency, implementabil- 
ity and flexibility. A technical 


analysis of the AES candidates 


is posted on NIST’s Web site. 


‘Study: Internet Requires 
Better Architecture to Grow 


Says Internet needs 


to be more reliable | 


| BY JAMES COPE 
The Internet is in need of an 


| architecture that handles more | 


addresses, increased reliability 


| and quality of service (QoS) 


standards that Internet service 
providers can agree on, accord- 
ing to a report about to be re- 
leased by the National Acade- 
my of Sciences in Washington. 
“The Internet’s Coming of 


Age” will be published by the | 


Academy Research Council by 
the end of the year, said study 
director Jon Eisenberg. The re- 


port was commissioned by the | 


federal government’s National 


| Science Foundation and con- 


| 
| 


ducted by a special committee 


of industry and academic in- 


formation technology experts, 
Eisenberg said. 

One area that captured the 
committee’s interest, accord- 
ing to Eisenberg, was the need 
for the Internet industry to 
embrace and implement Ver- 
sion 6 of standard IP (IPv6). 
Although the Internet Engi- 





neering Task Force has ap 
proved IPv6, the protocol set 
has yet to be implemented. 
Eisenberg said IPv6 
moves the limitations of Ver- 
sion 4, which can support only 
4.3 billion unique addresses. 
No when the 
number of connected machines 
will exceed the current proto- 
col’s capabilities, he said. But 
the study committee members 
said infrastructure equipment 


re- 


one is sure 


makers and service providers | 


should implement the later ver- 
sion of the protocol. 

IPv6 permits a virtually un- 
limited number of addresses. 
A low-end estimate, according 
to one official, is nearly 1,600 
addresses for each square me- 
ter of the surface of the earth. 

There was strong consensus 
among committee 
for making the Internet more 
reliable and secure. 

“A number of technologies 
have been developed to 
detect and prevent intrusion, 
and authenticate transactions,” 
the study states. But implemen- 
tation has lagged the availabil- 
ity of technologies. 

The study suggests that it’s 


members | 
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“Rijndael showed exception- 
| al performance on most plat- 
| forms and has low memory 
requirements,” said NIST di- 
rector Raymond G. Kammer. 
He said development kits for 
the AES were expected to be 
available last week. 

Kammer said analysis found 
that none of the algorithms un- 
der consideration had intellec- 
tual-property conflicts. Devel- 
opers submitting algorithms 
for review were required to 
provide the algorithms free of 
royalty payments. Developers 
| of the algorithms receive no re- 
muneration for their work. 

During the selection pro- 
cess, some evaluators suggest- 
ed that two algorithms be se- 
lected as the AES. Kammer 
said that idea was rejected as 
impractical. He cautioned that 
encryption algorithms have 
limited life spans. “If Moore’s 
Law continues and quantum 
computing does not manifest 
itself, this should have about a 
| 30-year run,” he said. D 


E-Adolescence 


Report: “The Internet’s 
Coming of Age” 





Publisher: Researc 
Council, National Academy 
of Sciences 

Availability: In print by 
year’s end; on the Web now 
Issues addressed: 

> More domain names on 
small number of servers 


» Number of addresses 
limited by current version 
of Internet protocols 
>Implementation of secur- 
ity and reliability technolo- 
gies lags availability 

» End-to-end quality of ser- 
vice requires cooperation 


time for IT managers to im- 
plement technologies that are 
available today. 

The report describes QoS 
over the Internet as a “weak- 
link phenomenon.” End-to-end 
| QoS requires service providers 
to agree on standards for 
“signaling, semantics of traffic 
classification and what priori- 
ties should be assigned to dif- 
ferent categories of Internet 
traffic,” the report states. 

The printed version of the 
report will cost $25, Eisenberg 
said. The online version can be 
found at htip://books.nap.edu/ 
catalog/9823.html. D 
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Study: Oracle Users 


Not Interested in 


Security concerns, current investments 
among reasons they eschew rental model 


BY MARC L. SONGINI 

NS TO use applica 
tlon service prov id 
ers (ASP) to imple 
ment electronic-busi 
ness applications are 
nonexistent” 


“virtually among 


Oracle Corp.’s enterprise net 
work users 
The 


however, that its 


according to a sur 


vey company claims, 


ASP 


tives have attracted the 


initia 
inter 


est of thousands of users 


Continued from page 1 


Oracle 


1999 


global database 


market was 42 


of the 


Oracle8i's pricing is based on 
a measure it calls the universal 
unit (UPI 


power see chart) 


Company officials have de 
fended the measure, calling it a 
way for the company to simpli 
fy pricing [Page One, Sept. 18] 
However, Ellison said, Oracle 
still has a wide range of pricing 
options. Customers can pay 
based on how fast a machine is, 
or they can choose an enter 
prise price, he said. 

‘We think choice is a good 
thing,” said Ellison. “We have 
more choice for pricing than 
anybody else 

Although Ellison maintained 
that the vast majority of Oracle 
customers are happy with the 
pricing, some members of the 
Chicago-based International 
Oracle Users Group (IOUG) 


said they don’t see it that way. 


Mixed Reaction 


“That’s not what I’m hear- 
ing,” said IOUG President 
Richard Niemiec. “I think there 
are variations. The reaction is 
mixed based on how close the 
[companies] are to Oracle. A 
lot of people have not inves- 
tigated what a UPU is.” 


Samuel Asher, president of 


Sam Asher Computing Ser- 
vices Inc., a custom software 


The survey, conducted by 
Boston-based consultancy Ab 
erdeen Group Inc., was com 
missioned by the Oracle Appli 
cations Users Group (OAUG) 
at its North American Spring 
Conference in Philadelphia in 
April. Of OAUG’s 


1,024 partici 


2,200 mem 
ber companies 
pated in the survey 

these large 


For _ starters, 


users don’t know enough 


about just how ASPs work to 


Fuzzy Math? 


How Oracle calculates its 
Universal Power Unit (UPU) 
pricing: 

The UPU is calculated by 
multiplying the number of 
processors by the processor 
speed. That number is then 
multiplied by the price 
per UPU, which is current- 
ly $100. For an eight-proces- 
sor, 700-MHz Intel-based 
machine, that comes to 
$560,000. 


development company in Ro 
chester, N.Y., recently vowed to 
move his database infrastruc- 
ture from Oracle to IBM’s DB2 
out of frustration with Oracle’s 
pricir 


1g. “Iam certain that I am 
not alc 


yne in my desire to es 
chew another information sys 
tems monopoly,” said Asher. 
Don Feinberg, chief technol 
ogy officer at [Pnetwork.com, 
an online intellectual property 
management firm in New York, 
said that although Ellison is 
correct that other vendors use 
capacity-based pricing, the 
comparison isn’t fair. “The fact 
that capacity-based pricing is 
widely used is hardly proof that 
the market likes such a thing,” 
said Feinberg. “If people are 
over a barrel, they will pay.” 
Michael Karaman, vice pres- 
ident and chief technology of- 
ficer for product development 


sign on with them, according 
to a statement jointly issued by 
the OAUG and Aberdeen 
Respondents also indicated 
that they’re worried about not 
being able to directly control 
the applications, and 
don’t want to sacrifice the in 
they already 


they 
vestment have 
made in their in-house Oracle 
software. 

Oracle rents its applications 
directly through its Business 
OnLine hosting service and 
through ASP partners. An Ora 
cle spokesperson said Business 
OnLine already has about 100 


business customers of all sizes. 


at The MedStat Group Inc. in 
Ann Arbor, Mich., said Elli 
son’s contention that users 
like the new pricing is proof 
that he’s out of touch with the 
market. “The only reason that 
there has not been a wholesale 
revolt is that Oracle is a pre 
dominant corporate standard,” 
he said. 

switch 


MedStat, “the 


from concurrent 


For 
user pricing 
to power-based pricing in 


creases costs for new ma 
chines by one to two orders of 
magnitude,” said Karaman 

“I have explained the licens 
ing issues to my clients, and 
they have difficulty believing 
that total 


will be 


their charges for 


e-services so_ high,” 
said John Chadwick, a United 
Kingdom-based consultant and 


an IOUG member. 


ASPs 


It also continues to sign up 
ASPs, 


Calif.-based 


such as Sunnyvale, 
Amdahl 
a variety of 


Corp., 
which will offer 
Oracle wares, including its en- 
terprise resource planning and 
relationship 


customer man 


agement applications. 


Limited Appeal 
Nevertheless, OAUG 
bers are typically large enter- 
prises that have 
about security and don’t want 


mem 
concerns 


to open up their enterprises to 
outsiders, said Mark Linton, an 
OAUG board member. While 


there is some appeal to using 


Chadwick, who is putting to- 
gether a_ public 
database, said the UPU model 
his database li- 
censing costs to $40,500 for 
standard Oracle, $270,000 for 
the Enterprise edition and 
$81,000 for Oracle Internet Ap 
plication Server software. “We 


information 


would boost 


are very seriously looking at 
using DB2 and Sybase as alter- 


natives,” he said 


Tony Jedlinski, president of 


Oracle Users 
Group, that although 
many users will appreciate a 


the Chicago 


said 


more simple pricing scheme, 
some may feel they are being 
taken advantage of. “Some cus- 
tomers may be faced with 
unanticipated and unbudgeted 
price increases for support and 
updates,” said Jedlinski. “Had 
these factors been known from 
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ASPs, it wouldn’t be for trans- 
actional or other key types of 
applications, said Linton. 

But the OAUG 
aren’t just singling out Oracle, 
said Don Payne, the organiza- 
tion’s executive vice president. 

“At OAUG, the companies 
are still trying to determine 


members 


what their core competencies 
are and what 
brings to the table,” Payne 
“In general, IT profes- 


outsourcing 


said. 
sionals are expressing frustra- 
tion at the services they al- 
ready from vendors 
and suppliers and are not anx- 
to add another 
sion to an already complex 
environment.” 

On the other hand, while 
OAUG members say they don’t 
think ASPS are a “viable strate- 
gy” to reduce costs, they do 
think ASPs can cut down on 
staffing burdens, according to 
the report. D 


receive 


ious dimen- 


the start, these customers may 
have chosen a competitor's 
product or designed their sys- 
tems differently,” he said. 

Jim Hill, systems manager 
for databases at HealthSouth 
Corp. in Birmingham, Ala., said 
he “hated” to see Oracle elimi- 
nate concurrent user licenses. 
Che old pricing scheme gave 
his company more flexibility, 
he said. 

Paul 
Dulcian Inc., a consulting firm 
for Oracle products in Iselin, 
NJ., said Oracle is going to 


Dorsey, president of 


charge customers as much as 
customers will allow the ven- 
dor to get away with. “There is 
enough leeway in the pricing 
structure that if you are willing 
to argue a little, you can get Or- 
acle to give you a fair price for 
their software,”he said. D 


Ellison Urges Single Configuration for Oracle9i App Server 


SAN FRANCISCC 
Oracle Corp. is working with various 
hardware manufacturers to come up 
with a certified configuration for its 
new application server software, 
and the database vendor is urging 
customers to adopt it to solve the 
age-old problems of reliability and 
interoperability 

“Too many permutations . . . is the 
whole problem with the computing 
industry,” said CEO Larry Ellison last 
week at the Oracle OpenWorld con- 
ference. “We think that is a funda- 
mental flaw in the way software is 


sold. If the airline industry built air- 


planes the way the software industry 


sells software, he told the crowd of 
more than 5,000, most of the atten- 
dees would have driven cars to 
OpenWorld. 

“We don't even want you to 
install the software,” said Ellison. 
In fact, if Ellison gets his way, 
Oracle9i will come preconfigured, 
preinstalled and pretested, so that 
the majority of nonexpert users 
don't have to fuss with the software 
at all. 





“This allows us to sell you much 





more reliable systems,” he said. “It's 
not the way we do things today. 
Everybody tries to figure it out them- 
selves. It's insane.” 

The Oracle9i Application Server 
boasts a patent-pending Web cache 
technology that the company claims 
speeds Web page performance 
threefold. 

“We'll take any [Microsoft or IBM- 
based] site and . . . if the perfor 
mance doesn't triple, we'll give you 
a million bucks,” said Ellison. 
“Threefold, we can guarantee.” 

- Dan Verton 
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Walmart.com Shuts Down at 
Top of Holiday Retail Season 


Analyst calls 14-day closing for renovations ‘insane’ 


BY TODD R. WEISS 

LYSTS last 

week questioned 

WalMart.com’s 

decision to close 

down for reno 

vations just as the busy holiday 
shopping season starts 

‘Shutting your site down in 

the 95 days before Christmas 

your mind 

said Gene Alvarez, a retail ana 

at Meta 

Pleasanton, Calif 


youre out of 


Group Inc. in 
“Two-thirds 
of the business for retail occurs 
during that 95-day period.” 

But Walmart.com last week 
letter from its CEO, 
Jackson 


expressly to im 


posted a 
Jeanne saying the 
move was 
prove holiday shopping 

measure 


“This temporary 


will enable us to provide you 
with an improved store de- 


signed to meet your needs for 


an easier, more pleasant shop 


Retail Exchanges Forge Ahea 


Skeptics cite other 
issues besides price 


BY CAROL SLIWA 


rhe retail industry’s two most 


prominent electronic market 

places are readying plans to go 

beyond the auction stage to the 

sort of hard-core business-to- 

business transactions they 
] 


hope will lead to significant 
cost reductions in their supply 
chains 

But the enthusiasm of early 
movers in the WorldWide Re 
tail Exchange and GlobalNetX 
change, along with various 
multibillion-dollar estimates 
of the money that flow 


through marketplaces, has yet 


will 


to entice all the players. 
During a panel discussion at 
the National Retail Federa- 
tion’s recent NRF.com confer- 
ence here, John Corrigan, CIO 
at New York-based The Estee 


ping experience this holiday 
season,” Jackson wrote. 

[he site is moving to a newly 
acquired e-commerce platform 
and will incorporate customer- 
suggested changes before its 


scheduled reopening Oct. 17. 


Better E-Commerce Offering 

Cynthia 
woman for Menlo Park, Calif. 
Walmart.com, said the 
company bought a customized 


Lynn, a_ spokes 


based 


e-commerce platform in July 
Web retailer 
HomeWarehouse.com and is 
now moving all of Walmart. 


from defunct 


com’s products and data into 
the new system 

“The platform will allow us 
to provide a faster, easier-to 
commerce offering to 
she said. “We 


> assortment 


use e 
our customers,” 
have a hug amass 
quantity of data” to transfer. 


The site is being shut down 


Lauder Cos., said his company 
passed on an opportunity to 
join an exchange and is taking 
a “prudent” approach. 

“We feel price isn’t the only 
issue in an exchange,” Corrigan 


said. He said the critical issue 


is price/performance “get 
product at the 


price that allows the relation 


ting the best 
ship between us and the sup- 
pliers to be solid.” Corrigan 
also cited the importance of 
“accurate on-time delivery to 
forecast, to meet a 


us to take 


meet a 
schedule, to allow 
the raw materials and the com- 
ponents and assemble it.” 
Corrigan’s position under- 
scores the fact that many com- 
panies involved in the retail in- 
dustry aren't rushing to join 
their competitors, even though 
from Forrester Re- 
Inc. in 
indicated 


a report 
search Cambridge, 
Mass., that more 
than 1,000 B2B exchanges have 
sprung into existence during 
the past 12 months. 


to ensure that the transition is 
successful, Lynn said. 
things, cus 


Among other 


tomers suggested changing 


product categories, adding 
products and making it easier 
to log in to shop and place or 
ders, said a company spokes 
woman. 
Alvarez, 
total shutdown “insane.” 


however, called the 


“If I made an acquisition and 
I wanted to change technolo 
gies, I mean, that’s what testing 
and development environ 
ments are for,” he said. “Why 
would I want to stop a revenue 
stream . if there is a rev- 


enue stream — in order to 
bring on site improvements?” 
Earlier this year, Walmart 
com was spun off as a separate 
venture from parent company 
Wal-Mart Stores Inc. in Ben 
tonville, Ark. The online com 


pany is a joint venture of Wal 


Amid Doubts 


“While the biggest retailers 
are engaged in creating ex 
changes, much of the rest of 
the industry is sitting and wait 
ing to see how it shakes out,” 
said Cathy Hotka, vice presi 
dent of information technolo 
gy at the NRF, commenting on 
the behavior in her industry, 


SEARS CIO Jerry Miller: Global- 
NetXChange goes live this month 


which traditionally has been 
slow to adopt new technology. 

“There's still a big gap be 
tween the reality and the vi- 
acknowledged Herb 
Kleinberger, a consultant at 
PricewaterhouseCoopers in 


sion,” 


Walmart.com 
On the Web 


Past site changes have been 
rocky. 


July 1996 Walmart.com 


goes live, offering a wide range of 
items for home delivery. 


October 1999 Pianned 


debut of redesigned Web site is de- 
layed while kinks are resolved. 


January 2000 


Walmart.com's redesign finally 
appears, three months late. 


October 2000 The 


site is closed until a scheduled Oct. 17 
relaunch to install a new e-commerce 
platform and incorporate changes 
suggested by customers. 


Mart, which is the world’s 
largest retailer, and Accel Part- 
ners in Palo Alto, Calif. 

Barrett Ladd, an analyst at 
Mass.-based 


Lincoln, Gomez 


New York. said 
many suppliers remain skepti- 


cal of the benefits for them and 


Kleinberger 


wonder whether the ex- 
changes are “just another way 
for the retailers to take out a 
hammer and beat the living 
daylights” out of them. 

But he added that the retail 
industry is “ripe for some im- 
provement” in its “very ineffi- 
cient” supply chain. Ultimate 
ly, he said, B2B exchanges will 
provide value for all partici 
pants, particularly in keeping 
merchandise in stock, promot- 
ing more reliable forecasts and 
reducing supply-chain costs. 


Advantages Over EDI 

Miller, CIO at 
and Co. in Hoffman 
Ill., said GlobalNetX- 
change, which his company is 


Jerry Sears, 
Roebuck 


Estates 


backing, will go live with its 
hub this month, running sup 
ply-chain transactions. 

Some of those will be via 
data_ interchange 
(EDD, and others increasingly 
will be based on the more flexi- 
ble XML for tagging the data. 
Sears hopes to see $5 billion to 


electronic 


Advisors Inc., said that while 
the move may garner publicity 
for the company, she, too, did- 
n’t understand why the site had 
to close down. But, she added, 
“Wal-Mart has its own way of 
doing everything, and I think 
this is just another step down 
that path.” 

Scott Silverman, vice presi- 
dent of Internet retailing at 
the National Retail Federation 
in Washington, said Walmart.- 
com must have good reasons 
for its decision. 

“If this 
and they shut down their on- 
line store, which is their only 
source of revenue, that would 
be a much bigger story,” he 
said. But online sales are a “mi- 
part of Wal-Mart's 
bottom line, he said. 

Carol Baroudi, an analyst at 
Hurwitz Group Inc. in Fram- 
ingham, Mass., agreed. 

“They can take the [sales] hit 


was Amazon.com 


nuscule” 


now far better than they can if 
there is any risk of [the site go- 
ing] down over Christmas,” 
she said. “There are probably 
many sites that should do the 
same thing.’ 

Walmart.com was launched 
in July 1996. A Web site re- 
design scheduled for last Octo- 
ber was delayed until this past 
January, the company said. D 


$7 billion in transactions run- 
ning through the exchange by 
year’s end, and the exchange 
expects to process as much as 
$20 billion by 
Miller said. 
Miller said the skepticism 
about exchanges reminds him 
of the early days of EDI, which 
had early adopters as well as 
naysayers. “But I do think that 
we're going to see adoption of 
[XML-based] technology a lot 
faster than we saw with EDI 


year’s end, 


because it’s so much easier,” he 
said. “It’s so much simpler. It’s 
so much less expensive.” Mil- 
ler added that several suppliers 
in his exchange are “champing 
at the bit” to get online. 

In a recent interview, Gerald 
Storch, president of financial 
services and new businesses at 
Target Corp. in Minneapolis, 
said he expects the WorldWide 
Retail Exchange’s digital sup- 
ply chain to be fully opera- 
tional early next year. He said 
the exchange, which also in- 
cludes Best Buy Co., J. C. Pen- 
ney Co., Kmart Corp. and Safe- 
way Inc., expects to handle 
$600 billion in sales annually. D 
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bluefield LJ 


from CABLE & WIRELESS 


Believe it or not, you really can have an e-selling, e-business online in 24 hours. Bluefield Dedicated Premier™ from Cable & Wir 
gives you fast, firewall-protected web hosting for as little as $595 per month. Plus, Bluefield saves you time with online 


ordering, server management and support as well as the tips, tools and partners you need to maintain a successful web site 


Call |-866-777-BLUE (2583) or visit www.bluefield.com/info to take a quick tour. 
Enter reference code AACOM to see how Bluefield makes e-business easy 
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a WORLD The editors of PC World magazine judged hundreds of products based on performance, consistency, innovation and 
VN 
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corporate and home PC charts.” These are just a few of the reasons that they chose the AMD Athlon™ processor as “Product of the Year.” You'd think 





PROCESSOR 


we'd be used to this by now. After all, AMD Athlon processors have already won more than 65 awards worldwide. But when we hear things like “record- 


breaking performance,” “architecturally superior to Intel Pentium Ill” and “the first to hit a clock speed of 1 gigahertz, beating Intel, at its own game,” 


we still can’t help but grin. You will too when you see what an AMD Athlon processor can do for your productivity. Log on to www.amd.com/peworld. 
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Privacy Group Critical of 
Release of Carnivore Data 


EPIC says evaluating first set of papers is 
difficult because of lack of information 


BY ANN HARRISON 
HE ELE¢ RONI( 
Privacy Informa 
tion Center (EPIC) 
in Washington 
charged that the 
FBI's 
ments on its Carnivore Inter 
last 
week doesn’t include enough 


evaluate the 


first release of docu 


net surveillance system 
information to 
technology for possible priva 
cy violations 

EPIC 


of data in 


acquired the 565 pages 
a Freedom of Infor 
mation Act (FOIA) suit it filed 
against the FBI in July. When 
EPIC complained that the FBI 
was slow to respond to the re- 
quest, the agency was ordered 
by U.S 


James Robertson at an August 


District Court Judge 


hearing to quantify the docu 
ments and develop a release 
schedule 

FBI 
pages of material relating to 
Carnivore. When the FBI re 


fused to commit to a date for 


The identified 3,000 


processing the information, 
Robertson ordered that Carni 
vore records be disclosed to 
EPI¢ every 45 days 

But according to a statement 
issued by 


week, the 


the privacy group 
FBI's first re 


documents withheld 


last 
lease of 
200 pages. Another 400 pages 
were sanitized, with many 
bearing nothing but page num- 
bers, EPIC The FBI also 


refused to provide the Carni 


said 


vore source code, according to 


the statement. 


Dispute Over Documents 

EPIC’s FOIA re- 
quest sought all records and 
documents on Carnivore, in- 
cluding the FBI's legal analysis 


original 


of the system’s impact on pri 
vacy and source code describ- 
ing how data is gathered. 

“We intend to pursue the lit- 
igation until the relevant docu- 
disclosed,” Marc 
Rotenberg, EPIC’s executive 
director, said in last week’s 
statement. “We do not dispute 


ments are 


the need of law enforcement to 
protect public safety or pursue 
criminals in the online world. 
But 
methods that monitor Internet 


the use of investigative 
traffic and capture the private 
communications of innocent 
users raises enormously im- 
portant privacy issues that 
must be subject to public re- 
view and public approval.’ 
According to FBI spokesman 
Paul 


processing EPIC’s suit in com 


Bresson, the agency is 
pliance with the law. 

“It is a little early to be voic 
about 


ing complaints some 


that is said 


the 


thing ongoing,” 


Bresson, who defended 


For Consideration 


Congress is also considering 
steps to limit Carnivore: 


=Last month, the House 
Judiciary Committee voted 
20-1 to approve a bill by U.S. 
Rep. Charles Canady (R- 
Fla.) that would restrict the 
FBI's operation of Carnivore. 


= The bill would give e-mail 
the same protection awarded to 
voice conversations under 
federal wiretap laws. 


# A House vote hasn't been 
scheduled. 


® The bill could be attached to 
the spending bill that must be 

passed before Congress ad- 

journs this year. 


deletion of data from the docu- 
ments. “Exemptions are made 
in interpretations of the laws 
that govern these types of doc- 


uments.” 


Carnivore’s History 

The documents reveal that 
Carnivore was created in Feb- 
1997 the name 
Omnivore and was originally 
proposed for a Sun Micro- 
systems Inc. Solaris x86-based 
June last 


ruary under 


computer. In 
Omnivore was replaced by a 


year, 


system the FBI calls Carnivore, 
which runs on Microsoft Corp. 
Windows NT-based computers. 

The data released by the FBI 
also includes a discussion of 
interception of voice over IP as 
well as reviews of tests for per- 
formance and from 


attacks and crashes for both 


recovery 


3com s Next CEO Shares Vision for Future 


1, Bruce Claflin, 
president and chief operating 


On Jan now 
officer of 3Com Corp. in Santa 
Clara, Calif 
company’s president and CEO. 
Claflin 
Benhamou, who will contin- 


will become the 


will replace Eric 


ue serving in his post as 
chairman 
Last week, Computerworld 


senior writer James 


asked Claflin how his manage- 


Cope 


ment style and vision for 3Com 
differ from Benhamou’s. 


Q: What are the fundamental dif- 
ferences between the jobs of chief 
operating officer and CEO? 

A: There are really two answers 
little and a lot. 
Eric has already structured my 
I have fairly 


to that: very 


job sc broad re- 
sponsibilities in the company, 
including all of our product 
development, manufacturing, 
marketing, sales, service sup- 
port. All of the key staff [in 
these organizations] already 
report to me. The three groups 
that don’t are the chief finan- 
cial officer, the chief technolo- 
gy officer and business devel- 
opment. So, in some respects, 
I’ve been doing a large percent 


of the job already. 

Having said that, however, 
there’s a big difference be 
tween being the boss and not 
being. There is an incredible 
sense of responsibility rec- 
ognizing that the ultimate de 
cisions and ultimate perfor 
mance of the compa 
ny rest with me. 


Q: How does your man- 
agement style differ 
from Benhamou’s? 

A: Eric and I stylisti- 
cally are very differ- 
ent people. We al- 
ways arrive at the 
same point, but 

we come at it from 
a different perspec- 
tive. I am_ probably 
and | 
more 


more verbal, 
assertive. 


and 


am probably 
cerebral 
complement 


Eric is more 
thoughtful. We 
each other very well. 


Q: What changes do you have in 
mind for 3Com heading into next 
year? 

A: We've already announced an 
enormous amount of change in 
the company the 


over past 


INCOMING 3COM 
CEO Bruce Claflin 
says he expects the 
company will be 
more assertive 


... But change is the na 
and I 


would expect going forward 


year. 
ture of our business, 
you'd see us more assertive 
gressive in investments in 
technology and marketing 
Planet Project [a worldwide 
Internet poll to collect infor- 
mation on 
and beliefs, 
3Com 


cultures 

which 
announced 
Oct. 4] is a good ex- 
ample. This is with- 
out question an au- 
dacious attempt at 
doing something that 
has never been dore 
before and on a scale 
that is unparalleled. 
There is risk with it, 
and there is 
great reward. It typi- 
fies the kind of com- 
pany we want to be going for 
ward. 


also 


Q: What’s 3Com’s market focus, 
and how might that change in the 
future under your leadership? 

A: We focus on three markets 
today, two of which we’ve done 
historically: commercial mar- 
kets and carrier service pro- 
vider markets. The new mar- 
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Omnivore and Carnivore. 

Carnivore 
April when an attorney for At- 
lanta-based Internet 
provider EarthLink Inc. told 
the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee that the FBI was requiring 
the company to install the sys- 
tem on its network to fulfill 
court-ordered surveillance of 
criminal suspects. But Earth- 
Link resisted the installation of 


was revealed in 


service 


the secretive system because it 
caused performance problems 
on its network. EarthLink, like 
EPIC, couldn’t examine Carni- 
vore to determine if its captur 
ing of e-mail, IP addresses and 
other traffic violated the priva- 
cy of other customers. 

In response to criticism 
from Congress and privacy ad- 
vocates, the FBI announced 
late last month that the Chica- 
go-based Illinois Institute of 
Technology Research Institute 
has been 
Carnivore for possible privacy 


selected to review 
violations. But the institute has 
been criticized for agreeing to 
a number of constraints on 
the that other uni- 


versities refused to accept. D 


research 


ket for us is the consumer. As 
people get ... high-speed con- 
nections to the Net, they in 
evitably want to share it among 
multiple devices in the home, 
a_ networking 


which creates 


opportunity. 


Q: What's the hottest market for 
3Com? 

A: It’s clearly consumer. It is 
bring driven by broadband. ... 
Second, there’s wireless. We're 
the leading provider of [Code 
Multiple 


wireless 


Division Access] 


wide-area connec- 
tions and local-area 
networking. And there’s IP 
telephony, too. 


wireless 


P] is without 
question an enormously dis- 


Voice [over 


ruptive technology. The whole 
voice world grew up in a regu- 
environment in which 
business models were estab- 
lished [and] monopolies were 
under the auspices 


lated 


set up... 
and oversight of government. 
The data world came 
pletely unregulated and de- 
ployed technology in whatever 
way made commercial sense. 
We now have the regulated 
and unregulated worlds com- 
ing together. Let’s be clear 
about it. The data world won. 
It is turning the voice world on 
end.D 


com- 
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Did we mention rt it’s fast? 


When it comes to building, deploying, and managing 
your database solutions, SQL Server 2000 is designed 
to be fast. How fast, you ask? Way fast. 


We're talking turbo-charged, rocket-powered, 
pedal-to-the-metal fast. It’s quick it jams 
it zooms it hauls. 
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What makes it so fast? We’re glad you asked. 
it’s got speedy data analysis. Swift distributed 
apps-building. And rapid data interchange. 
Fast. Fast. Fast. 


in fact, pretty much the only thing 
that isn’t fast is this ad. 


Introducing Microsoft SQL Server 2000. Okay, that headline took awhile. 
But that’s only because there are so many build-faster deploy-faster 
manage-faster improvements in SQL Server 2000. Improvements like rich XML 
Mi r support that lets platforms 
Si Server2000 work together. And Web- 
Enterprise Edition enabled Analysis Services 


such as data mining and OLAP so you can analyze trends and make 


predictions faster than ever before. Find out more at microsoft.com/sql 
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Huge Navy Outsourcing Contract Hits Last-Minute Snag. st.scuss"eavs 


The contract, which is expect- 


re 


iG 


BY DAN VERTON on Capitol Hill for the sixth | cern about the megadeal’s Navy officials had planned | ed to have a value of at least 

The U.S. Navy’s plan to award | time in as many months, after | potential impact on federal | to award the contract, known | $12 billion and could potential- 

a multibillion-dollar outsource members of the so-called | jobs at various naval industrial | as the Navy/Marine Corps | ly be worth as much as $16 bil 

ing contract has run aground | depot caucus expressed con- | installations. Intranet (N/MCI) project, by | lion, would transfer ownership 

a of the Navy’s entire informa- 
tion technology infrastructure 
to a single vendor. 

However, last-minute ques- 
tions were raised two weeks 
ago by several members of 
Congress whose districts are 





home to a large number of 

y supply depots and ship- 
} questioned the Re 
fect the contract could have on 
TSC Le Cae sie) | everything from jobs to con- Pe 
trol of federal dollars. iis 
“We had hoped to award the 
N/MCI contract by the end of 
this fiscal year, but some of the 
questions from Congress had 
not been resolved,” a Navy 
spokeswoman said, adding that 
the delay could shorten the 








test phase for the first portion 


i e '¢ 0 T + e : | of the project. The installation ¥ 


schedule “will be reduced by 


+ 
F one day for each day of delay, 
V OU ve I) 8) t 0 t h CF | h i 4 S | 0} i 0 | which may possibly impact our 
| operational testing phase, de- 


pending on the length of the 
delay,” she said. 


| Haggling On 


Word of the delay came as 





Congress continued to haggle 
behind closed doors in a con- 
ference committee session de- 
signed to iron out differences 
between the House and the 
Senate over the fiscal 2001 de- 
fense appropriations bill. A 
spokesman for the House 
Armed Services Committee 
declined to comment on the 
negotiations’ proceedings. 

However, the Navy spokes- 
woman denied reports that 
Congress is concerned about 
N/MCTI’s potential impact on 
the service’s ability to carry 
out or fund future operations. 

In the meantime, the Navy 
has issued 30-day “interim 
bridge contracts” for the Naval 
Air Systems Command in 
Patuxent River, Md., the first 

| command scheduled to switch 
to N/MCI-based IT services. 

Navy officials claim that 
N/MCI is necessary for the 
service to make use of new 
technologies and to help it 
fight more effectively in future 
battles. 

The N/MCI contract was 
slated to be awarded at 5 p.m. 
last Friday, past the deadline 
for this article. Visit Computer- 
world.com for updated infor- 
mation. D 
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Feeding a growing 


Dell offers a complete line of Intel’-based systems. Expand your e-business with robust Dell PowerEdge 
servers based on the Intel Pentium® Ill Xeon” Processor, including the PowerEdge 8450 with up to eight 
processors and expandable to 32GB RAM 

pentium:/// 


xeon... 


Intel, the Intel inside logo and Pentium are registered trademarks, and Pentium Ili Xeon is a trademark of intel Corporation. Dell, PowerEdge and the Dell logo are registered trademarks of Dell 
Computer Corporation. Dell £ Com and How E Works are trademarks of Dell Computer Corporation. These devices have not been approved by the Federal Communications Commission for use in 
a residential environment. These devices are not, and may not be, offered for sale or lease, or sold or leased for use in a residential environment until the approval of the FCC has been obtained 
© 2000 Dell Computer Corporation. Ali Rights Reserved 





Building an e-business isn't easy. But Dell can 
make it a lot easier 
We've had the experience 
of growing fo $15 billion a 
yecr in e-commerce 


PowerEdge’ 2450 ~=—‘That’s why we know whct it takes: 


Front-end 
space saving server —_ infrastructure like our reliable, rack- 


mountable, scalable Dell PowerEdge 


rvers. Th ( Ww il 
servers. They can grow as easily as Powerédge’ 6450 


Mission-critical 
e-business server 


e-business made easy. 


We also make it easier with everything 


your e-business grows 


from custom integration of your operating 


system options online to service 
centers that let you test your solution 
before you buy. Not to mention our 


on-site service and pre-failure alert 
PowerApp 


Web and cache for program. 
turnkey Internet 
applications 


All of which is why companies 
like Monster.com and NaviSite are 


PowerEdge 8450 
powered by Dell PowerEdge servers with Back-end 


database server 
Intel Pentium® Ill Xeon” processors. 
Why not make the care and feeding of 


your e-business a lot easier? 


800.501.DELL WWw.dell.com 


DELL© 
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Cisco Revises Optical 
Networking Strategy 


Cisco Systems Inc. last week un- 
veiled a plant and a new strategy 
for manufacturing optical network- 
ing products. Citing an explosion in 
demand for Internet access, San 
Jose-based Cisco said that by 
manufacturing such products in- 
house - in its new 674,000-square- 
foot facility in Salem, N.H. - it will 
be able to reduce delivery times and 
stay ahead of market demand. 


Legato Shuffles Execs 


Mountain View, Calif.-based Legato 
Systems Inc. took the first steps 
last week to rebuild its credibility, 
naming David Wright as president 
and CEO and Andrew Brown as 
chief financial officer, analysts said. 
Wright, president and CEO of Sun- 
nyvale, Calif.-based Amdahl Corp., 
replaces Lou Cole as president and 
CEO, but Cole will remain Legato’s 
chairman of the board. Brown, for- 
mer CFO at Milpitas, Calif.-based 
Adaptec Inc., replaces Stephen 
Wise, who resigned in July. 


Short Takes 


COMPUTER ASSOCIATES INTER- 
NATIONAL INC. in Islandia, N.Y., 
reported strong preliminary second- 
quarter earnings that fell short of 
analysts’ expectations. . . . MAX- 
TOR CORP. in Milpitas, Calif., plans 
to buy QUANTUM CORP.’s Hard 
Disk Drive Group, also in Milpitas, 
for $2.3 billion. . . . DOUBLECLICK 
INC. said it’s acquiring NETCRE- 
ATIONS INC. for $191 million in 
stock. Both firms are located in 
New York. ... GEAC COMPUTER 
CORP. in Toronto named William 
Nelson, its non-executive chairman, 
as interim CEO following the resig- 
nation of Douglas Bergeron. GEAC 
has initiated a search for a new 
CEO. . . . EXCALIBUR TECHNOLO- 
GIES CORP. in Vienna, Va., and 
DIGITAL ISLAND INC. in San Fran- 
cisco entered a partnership to offer 
streaming media services. Digital 
Island will integrate Excalibur’s 
Screening Room technology into its 
Footprint content-delivery services. 
. .. Eighteen months after ORACLE 
CORP. CEO Larry Ellison pledged to 
transform the company into a truly 
Web-enabled business and reduce 
expenses by $1 billion, Oracle last 
week revised the figure to $2 billion. 
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BEA, IBM Square Off 
In App Server Market 


Leader will be determined by technical 
ability and customer loyalty, say analysts 


BY DAN VERTON 

EA SYSTEMS INC. last 
week announced 
new e-commerce 

and personalized 

Web content-man- 
agement applications that 
could help extend the compa- 
ny’s growing technical lead in 
what 
will be a close race with IBM 


for the top spot in the applica- 


some analysts predict 


tion server market. 

The release of BEA’s Web- 
Logic Commerce Server 3.1 
and WebLogic Personalization 
Server 3.1 comes on the heels 
of several high-profile 


implementations for the San 


user 


Jose, -based e-commerce trans- 
actions company. 

Last month, BEA signed a 
major deal with Redwood City, 
DHL Worldwide 
Express. In August, the compa- 
with 


Calif.-based 


ny inked an 
British 


agreement 
Telecommunications 


us 


Re 


ral 


| 26% | 32% 


' 7 


' 
| 
' 


' 
' 


jolal~) ol eo! 


PLC 
deal in 


in London, following a 
July with Deutsche 
Bank AG in Frankfurt, one of 
financial 
services Other 
BEA customers include Ama 


the world’s largest 
companies. 


zon.com Inc., ETrade Group 
Inc., FedEx Corp., Kaiser Per- 
manente Health Plan Inc. and 
United Air Lines Inc. 

A recent study by Giga In- 
formation Group Inc. in Cam 
bridge, Mass., placed BEA and 
IBM in a dead heat this year for 
leadership in the $1.64 billion 


Avaya Targets Net Providers 


BY JAMES COPE 

Avaya Inc., the 
spin-off of Lucent Technolo- 
gies Inc. in Murray Hill, NJ., 
began trading on the New York 


networking 


Stock Exchange last week, set- 
ting the stage for an initiative 
to target the service provider 
market. 

Avaya 
Donald 
stock-trading 
at the 


CEO 
the 


and 
made 


President 
Peterson 
announcement 

Networld/In 
terop Atlanta. The 
news the Basking 
Ridge, N.J.-based company dis- 


recent 
event in 
came as 


| closed plans to roll out prod- 


ucts aimed at the service 


provider market this month. 


| The company will trade under 


the ticker symbol AV. 

The products will be offered 
through a new Avaya business 
unit called Hosted Communi- 
cations Solutions, to be headed 
by Avaya Vice President Liza- 
beth Converse Wilson. 


Integrated Products 
In an interview, Wilson said 
Avaya plans to offer four inte- 


|| grated communications prod- | 
' | ucts for hosts: one for hosting 
| enterprise 


Internet Protocol 
telephony starting at $205,000, 


another for hosting customer | 
» | contact 


centers starting at 
$270,000, a hosted virtual tele- 


| phony bundle for connecting | 


application server market — 
both companies with a project- 
ed 24% market share. 

According to Yesim Natis, a 
vice president and research 
director at Gartner Group Inc. 
in Stamford, Conn., BEA’s 
strengths are a loyal customer | 
base and attractive technology. 


Customers Up for Grabs 

“BEA still has a bigger in- 
stalled base than IBM, but IBM 
is growing,” said Natis, who 
added that BEA had been win- 
ning over IBM customers until 
IBM released an updated ver- 
sion of its WebSphere product 
last December. 

“IBM but 


has a presence, 


remote workers starting at 

$180,000 and a hosted video 

collaboration and conferenc 

ing system starting at $5,000. 
Peter Bernstein, an analyst 

and president of Infonautics 

Consulting Inc. in Ramsey, N,J., | 

said Avaya’s concept 

of selling bundled ap- 

plication systems to 

could make 

C!Os more comfort- 


hosts 


able with outsourc- 
ing, because the sys- 
tems are designed for 
the enterprise and 
have their roots in Lu- 
cent’s voice heritage. 
Among Avaya’s cus- 
tomers is U.K.-based 
Hilton Group PLC. According | 
to Sandy Riach, director of 
standards and technology at 
Hilton, the technology that 
Avaya inherited from Lucent 
and Bell Labs gives the new 
company some market advan- 
tage. And spinning off the en- 
terprise technology through a 


| separate company could better | 
| address the needs of corporate | 


users, he said. 

“I’m looking for more focus 
{on the needs of the enter- | 
prise] than I got from Lucent | 
and hope to get more support 
in the development 
Riach said. 

But that’s from the perspec- 


area,” 


CEO PETERSON: 
Avaya will pursue 
the telecom market 
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not a lot of new business,” ac- 
cording to Natis. “BEA is more 
aggressive and will penetrate 
the new markets better than 
IBM.” 

For Ed Tobin, founder of 
Driveway Corp., a San Francis- 
online file-storage 
company and BEA site, the de- 
cision to go with BEA was a 
technical one. “We wanted to 
build on the [Java 2 Enterprise 
Edition (J2EE)] emerging stan- 
dard, and it became clear that 
BEA was a leader in develop- 
technologies,” he 


co-based 


ing these 


| said. “Although we started off 


looking at alternatives, the de- 
cision was based [on] features 
and who was further along on 
the J2EE standard.” 

Mike Gilpin, another analyst 
at Giga and co-author of the 
firm’s application server mar- 
ket forecast study for this year, 
said that for the past few years, 
BEA has been a technology 
leader in the market. D 


tive of an existing customer. 
For customers who have no 


history with Lucent, Riach 


said, “Avaya’s success depends 


an awful lot on how they mar- 
ket themselves. Lucent didn’t 
market at all.” 

William Hurley, an analyst at 
The Yankee Group in Boston, 
said he agrees. “Getting Avaya 
established as a brand is a req- 
uisite to competing 
with companies like 
Cisco,” he - said. 
“Certainly, they have 
an outstanding tech- 
nology base [from 
Lucent] on which to 
capitalize.” 

But Terri Bracco, 
an analyst at Cur- 
rent Analysis Inc. in 
Sterling, Va. said 
she has reservations 
about Avaya’s ability to com- 
pete in the enterprise network 
market. “The product descrip- 
tions are somewhat vague, and 


| their pedigrees are... unclear,” 


she said. 
In Atlanta, Peterson reiterat- 


| ed that what’s now Avaya came 


into being after Lucent decid- 
ed to free itself of its enterprise 
networking business in order 
to better focus on the telecom- 
munications carrier market. 
Avaya serves customers in 90 
countries, he said, and has $8 
billion in revenue. More than 
20% of revenue comes from 
sales to international cus- 
tomers, Peterson said. D 








Ameritech, working with Cisco Systems’, introduces 
High Bandwidth Enterprise Services: a powerful set of 
high bandwidth tools for today’s high performance enterprises. 


rhere has been a lot of hype surrounding multi-services networking. But for all of its power and all of its 
promise, multi-service has missed the mark for most of you. Why? Because providers have failed to de 
services to meet your needs rather than some pre-packaged set of services and applications. And they 

failed to convey how these new services can brighter your bottom line and your company’s future. 


[ Which brings us to u ;... and you 


The “us” is Ameritech and Cisco Systems. For over a decade, Ameritech has recognized the Cisco SYSTEMS 


increasing importance of data in the business marketplace—and the need to integrate 
voice and data services. We boast a powerful nationwide data network, and some of the 


most experienced data networking people in the business. 


Our alliance with Cisco Systems makes us just that much stronger in data services. Cisco’s reputation and 
worldwide leadership in business internetworking speaks for itself—and it speaks volumes for how seriously 


we take our commitment to bringing the finest data services to you—our custome! 


gh Bandwidth Enterprise Service in it for you? 


Start with virtually unlimited bandwidth for end-to-end branch office connectivity. That means you can 
dramatically expand your local and wide area networks, dynamically allocating bandwidth for your mission- 
critical applications — intranets, extranets, supply chain management, inventory control, collaboration and 


file sharing, to name a few 


And that’s just for openers. Because our High Bandwidth Enterprise Services run on a single, fully integrated 
and fully managed connection, you get simultaneous transmission of voice, video and data. You also save 
big money because you are reducing the number of access lines needed for wide area communications. 
Furthermore, the “fully managed” part means you can focus on what you do best, while we concentrate on 


the “nuts and bolts” of the network 


hat you have now. Scaling to where you need to be, tomorrow. 
y y 


We have designed High Bandwidth Enterprise Services so that they can be built on your existing network, 
saving you time and money. Be it AIM, Frame Relay, DSL, PBX trunking, Super-trunk, SONET or PRI, 
we're ready to start integrating. And you can start at the performance level that best meets your needs— 
from 56 Kbps all the way to OC3, with PVC bandwidths up to 148 Mbps. And as your business expands, 


you have a seamless, cost effective and future proof migration path. 








eee ; YOU get more choice and flexibility in service offerings 
Klexible service packages — - = ; ; i 
es as than competitors can give you. 


ps YOU save time and money because Ameritech and Cisco 
Hardware acquisition —~- i ? 
assure that world-class hardware is being used. 


We work with YOU to ensure functionality 


Slaging eA 
59 and compatibility. 
; yOu save time and frustration because you 
Installation . 


have a single point of contact. 


, : YOU rest easy because Ameritech-and Cisco have 
Securily ; é se REOHA i i 
. fashioned “lock-tight” security solutions. 


‘ : YOU focus on what you do best while we focus on the 
AEA a : Se : 
: day-to-day “nuts and bolts” of the network’s operation. 


u . 
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flexibility, integration and control, faster new application and service deployment, and reduced operational costs 


Act now 


lhe financial future of your business—the potential for impressive savings and 
increased productivity—may well depend on the way you implement multi- 
service applications. And with Ameritech, that future is in excellent hands. 
But today is just as important as tomorrow. And for a limited time, until 
December 31, 2000, we are offering substantial incentives for putting High 
Bandwidth Enterprise Services to work for your company. Depending on the 
size of your operation, these incentives could save you up to 30% —and, in 
some cases, even more. So pick up the phone and call 877-504-6878 or visit 


our website at www.sbcdata.com/applications 


For the full story—and up to 30% or more in savings, call 877-504-6878 
or visit www.sbcdata.com/applications by December 31, 2000. 


imeritech. | tt 
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The Hottest 
Conference This Fall! 


STORAGE 





Storage Networking World® — Strategies and Solutions 
¢ Storage Networking World®, an alliance between the SNIA and 
eee Computerworld, promotes access to the latest information on storage 


STORAGE 
NETWORKING solutions for users, implementers and vendors. 


¢ A conference program featuring industry leaders, exciting panels, 
informative sessions, analyst updates, tutorials, and a 50-company 


Interoperability Lab. 


* Package includes an Expo (solution showcase), meals, receptions, and 
a complimentary (for users and implementers) golf outing. 


¢ Optional programs include Technical Tutorial Day and discounted 
Orlando attraction packages to Sea World®, Walt Disney World”, etc. 


for attendees and their guests. 


For more information (including conference agenda) about Storage Networking World® or to register, visit 


www.computerworld.com/snw 
or call 1-800-883-9090 


Attendees of Storage Networking World® will see solutions from... 
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NEWS 


MARYFRAN JOHNSON 


Watching wireless 


AST WEEK, I watched a hapless marketing executive strug- 
gle through a keynote speech that relied on a series of 
demonstrations of new wireless gadgets and technologies. 
While thousands of techies looked on hopefully, the poor 
guy proved my new theory that the scope of a demo failure 


is directly proportional to the size of 
the audience. And it was one huge 
crowd. 

Painful as it was to witness, this 
demo disaster served up a sobering 
reminder that much of the hype 
around wireless these days is still 
just that. All the vendor hoopla in 
the world won't mask the immaturi- 
ty and downright flukey nature of 
many of these technologies. One of tor in 
our editors attended a wireless con- 
ference last week and was startled 
when only a few dozen people 
showed up to talk about “mobile 
commerce.” As much as we'd love to write 
about them, business case studies of successful 
wireless rollouts are still relatively rare. 

If I had to pick a poster child for leading- 
edge use of wireless today, it would be United 
Parcel Service with its recent move to ship- 
ment tracking via almost any wireless device. 
Not a very jazzy application, really. But as a 
UPS official put it, “Wireless is in its infancy, 
and we’re watching to see how fast it will catch 
on.” Supposedly by 2002, every new mobile de- 
vice sold will have Internet access. Also on the 

stuff we 
that will be 


way are dozens of new services — 


never knew we always wanted 


CHECK THOSE 
E-SIGNATURE 
DIRECTIONS AGAIN. 


MARYFRAN JOHNSON IS edi- 
hief of Computer 
world. You can contact 
her at maryfran_ johnson@® 
computerworld.com 


piped directly into those gadgets. 
Already, there are about 400 million 
wireless devices loose in the world, 
when you count everything from 
handheld computers, PDAs and cell 
phones to two-way pagers. 

So what’s keeping businesses 
from embracing wireless? For 
starters, an array of contradictory 
standards and competing protocols 
makes it difficult for corporate de- 


Before it even reaches that device in 
your hand, wireless content has to 
run a gamut of technologies, includ- 
ing a wireless application server, a particular 
markup language, a gateway server and a set of 
specific network protocols. Assuming that all 
that works (it often doesn’t) and that band 
width issues aren’t a problem (they usually 
are), there are information security and privacy 
issues galore for corporate IT to worry about. 

Yet despite all these obstacles, a world with- 
out wires is clearly coming our way. How to get 
ready? Keep the pressure on your vendors to 
agree on standards. Insist on straight answers 
to security and privacy concerns. And if you’re 
really a glutton for punishment, you can always 
ask to see a demo. DB 


velopers to figure out where to start. 
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MORTON BAHR 
Unions have 
a role in today’s 
New Economy 


NIONS IN the New Economy? 

The idea isn’t as far-fetched as 

some would believe. White-collar 
workers already comprise the single 
largest group of union members (46.2%), 
and unions now represent 22% of all em- 
ployed professionals. 

Who would have thought a year ago 
that doctors in the U.S. would see union- 
ization as possibly being in the future for 
their profession? And not only did the 
17,000 highly skilled 
Boeing engineers in 
Seattle affiliate with 
an AFL-CIO union, 
but they also won rais- 
es and union security 
earlier this year after a 
48-day strike that 
shocked everyone. 


ose \ . MORTON BAHR is presiden 
A significant number of onvon sae is presid mt 

é of the Communications 
Workers of America, a 
union for professional 


and technical workers 


members of the Commu- 
nications Workers of 
America (CWA) are al- 
ready doing New Econo- 
my-type work such as installing and repairing 
DSL and data integration systems. But the recent 
strike against Verizon was portrayed by the news 
media as an Old Economy union vs. a New Econ- 
omy company. 

The strike was never about the usual pocket- 
book issues of wages and benefits, although we 
did win big raises. 

The strike’s key goals concerned the access of 
union members to new jobs in the company, the 
quality of work and the right to secure jobs with 
secure futures in both good and bad economic 
times. I can’t remember a union ever striking over 
these issues. 

But unions prefer partnership to conflict, and 
we're experimenting with a variety of new ways 
to transform ourselves for the New Economy. 

In the heart of Silicon Valley, labor unions and 
communities have formed Working Partnerships 
USA, an organization that helps working families 
solve New Economy problems. For example, the 
Together@Work “temporary agency” helps temp 
workers earn better pay and benefits while offer- 
ing training and strategic placement. 

We see growing anxiety among IT workers as 
reflected in the messages we receive on the 
Washington Alliance of Technology Worker 
CWA Web site. IT workers are concerned about 


affordable health insurance, skills improvement, 


their privacy rights, access to 401(k) and other 
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retirement plans and whether they will be re- 
placed by lower-paid foreign workers in the U.S. 
on H-IB visas. 

A union could provide alternatives for them 
The CWA, for example, is an education-driven 
union that negotiates employer-paid education 
and training for our members. We will soon open 
a training center in Seattle, our second in the 
country funded by training grants — which the 
CWA sought 
visa law. The Seattle center will offer a new IT ca- 


that are provided under the H-1B 


bling apprenticeship, distance learning and soft- 
ware training for CWA members. 

New Economy unions such as the CWA and the 
International Federation of Commercial, Clerical, 
Professional and Technical Employees want to 
shift workers from old technology to new and 
make sure our members remain employable in 
the face of rapid change. But Old or New Econo- 
my, employees in the growing technology sector 
need a voice on the job. Today’s unions are posi- 
tioning themselves to play that role. D 


ALLAN E. A 


Yet another 
‘chief’? Don’t 


\ | 


roll your eyes 


ECENTLY, Computerworld’s 

Patrick Thibodeau, reporting 

from the Global Privacy Summit 
in Washington [News, Sept. 18], wrote 
that companies are creating a new 


“chief” role — that of chief privacy offi- 
cer (CPO). CPOs are meant to be the ex- 
ecutives on the front line of an issue that 
can affect the bottom line: establishing 
trust with customers 
by creating and exe- 
cuting data-privacy 
policies. 

I’m sure that talk of 
yet another chief offi- 
cer title is raising 
many eyebrows, if not 
prompting eye- 
rolling, snickers and 
snorts. Do we really need 
yet another chief? Are 


ALLAN E. ALTER is editor in 
chief of the MIT Sloan 
Management Review and 
a former Computerworld 
editor. Contact him at 
alter@mit.edu. 


these grand titles an effec- 
tive way to respond to 
business pressures? 

This isn’t a new debate. It began when the CIO 
title was created and grew when chief network 
officers and chief knowledge officers appeared on 
the scene. This debate has now reached a new 
level of intensity, as companies appoint new 
chiefs such as chief awareness officer, chief com- 
petitive officer and chief visionary officer. The 
titles can look like a pop-management gimmick, if 


NEWS 


not downright silly. One re 


cent article [“ 


Many Chiefs,” The Industry Standard, Sept. 11 ] 


ridiculed the trend by publishing an or 


anization- 


al chart of the future in which everyone is a chief. 


But the title can do more than boost some man- 


agers’ sense of self-importance. It can be a good 


way to focus on a problem, such as privacy, that 


affects the whole company but doesn’t fall into a 


neat spot on an organizational chart. 


Consider Michael Mace, 


the chief competitive 


officer at Palm Inc. According to The Wall Street 


Journal, Palm’s president created Mace’s job to 


help the company fend off the challenge of Mi- 


crosoft’s Pocket PC. 


This 


battle between Palm 


and Microsoft is far from over, but so far, Mace 


appears to have been effective in his role. He has 
fought complacency within Palm’s ranks, gath- 
ered critical intelligence on Microsoft's product 


strategy, 


conveyed this information in a way that 


prompted Palm’s executives to take action and 


then worked with Palm’s chief marketing officer 


and a special task force to develop and execute a 


response. Instead of being caught flat-footed, 


Palm was well-prepared to fight back when 
Microsoft released the Pocket PC. 


Train Americans 


WAS SURPRISED to 

read in “Election Pol- 

itics Stall H-IB Hike” 
News, Sept. 11] that if 
the H-1B visa limit isn’t 
raised to 200,000, more 
work will be moved off- 
shore. In terms of the 
real issue, which is the 
training and develop- 
ment of a capable do- 
mestic workforce, it mat- 
ters little whether the 
work is moved offshore 
for foreigners to do or 
the foreigners are 
brought here to do it. Be- 
sides, it is a lot easier to 
say that work will be 
sent offshore than it is to 
actually do it. Until Con- 
gress and the administra- 
tion get it through their 
heads that business 
needs an incentive to 
train domestic workers, 
the so-called shortage of 
workers will remain. 
Geoffrey K. Wascher 
Utica, Mich 


| English will spread 


66 LOBAL WEB 
Sites Prove 
Challenging” 


[News, Aug. 21] was an 
excellent article. I could- 
n’t agree more that in a 


few years, there will be 
exponential growth in 
global Web commerce 

It is very important to 
have local input to global 
sites to avoid gaffes; it is 
even difficult within one 
country to cover all the 
possibilities, there is 
such diversity. This is 
one of the reasons Eng- 
lish will remain predomi 
nant on the Web. It is rel- 
itively unambiguous and 
simple. It is also relative 
ly free of strong dialects. 


Instead of reducing the 


predominance of English, 


the Web will expand the 
use of English through- 
out the world. 

C. Gene McConnell 
Dhahran, Saudi Arabia 
ncconnce@earthlink.net 


Firestone's problems 
go beyond technology 


N “INFORMATION 

Gap” [News Opinion, 

Sept. 18], Mark Hall 
implies that if Firestone 
had employed a properly 
integrated information 
system, its recall debacle 
may have been avoided. 
That conclusion seems a 
bit presumptuous. 

The availability of in- 

formation doesn’t neces- 


The chief role worked here, not because Mace 


was in charge of an important function, but be 


cause he served as a focal point for information 


and a catalyst for early action. He wasn’t single 


handedly in charge of leading Palm’s respon 


the Microsoft threat. But his post ensured t} 


Palm had one person who always focused, 


no distractions, on a critical issue. As chief com 


petitive officer, h 
pany’s top executives 
combat Microsoft 


petitive intellis 


Mace wa 


with other managers to coordir 


This kind of chief isn’t t 


Mace doesn’t 


run a large 


he same 


department v 


budget. But like CIOs, these chiefs act as tl 


porate leadership’s eyes and ears on a ne\ 


complex issue. Privacy i 


that kind of attention. As 


long as 


in issue that 


the cl 
tlic Cil 


n't let his ego or zealousness run away wit] 


to the point where he forge 


ts that hes part 


larger executive team, a company can benefit 


from the focus, personal responsibility and sense 


»f urgency that the establishment o 


can create. D 


sarily lead to correct, or 
even prudent, decision 
making. My IS depart 
ment supplies manage 
ment with all manner of 
information and could 
supply considerably 
But I 


how much 


more on request 
couldn’t say 
of the information I pro 
vide is absorbed or acted 
upon. Perhaps this tire 
problem was simply the 
result of careless deci- 
sion-making. If that’s the 
case, then integrated, 
even state-of-the-art, in- 
formation software 
would not have saved 
Firestone 

1 don’t think lack of 
technology is at the heart 
of Firestone’s problems. 
As I’ve followed the in 
vestigation, I’ve come to 
the conclusion that we’re 
dealing with a people 
problem. And technology 
cannot address that. 
Paul Chandler 
Manager of IS 
Intersport Fashions West Inc 
Tustin, Calif 


Breach of security 


S A RECRUITER 
of network secu- 


rity professionals, 


I was particularly drawn 
to the “Next Candidate, 


Please” side story te 


‘Wanted 


cruiter will find 


dates who are a match 


both technically and cul- 
turally for a company. As 
1 security special 
understand full well | 
hard it is to find good 
candidates but would 
never use that as a rea- 
son to send subpar talent 
to a client. 

Dan Trudeau 

Staffing c t 

Pr de: 1a 

Associates 

Marine City, Mict 
itrudeau@prausa 


More Letters, page 40 


COMPUTERWORLD welcomes 
comments trom its readers 
Letters will t 

dressed to Jamie Eckle, letters 


editor, Computerworld 


9171, 500 Old Cor 
Framingham, Mass 
Fax: (508) 879-4843. Internet 
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Wanna keep 
your staff happy? 

r I ‘ k See ,AYr’ 
Think “career 
r’S RIGHT THERE in the latest em- 
ployee surveys: Workers want oppor- 
tunities for growth and advancement. 
Sure, they’d like to make more money, 
but when they’re up against the decision 
to stay with their current employers or 
fly the coop, career progression beats 
cold, hard cash hands down. 

Chat’s what we’ve heard for seven straight sur 
veys in Foote Partners’ quarterly polls of IT work 
ers in more than 800 companies. And they des 
perately want to discuss their career goals with 

their bosses. This year’s 
Computerworld job-satis 
faction survey (April 24) 
indicated that 43% of I'l 
workers are either “some 
what” or “very” dissatis 
fied with the opportuni 
ties available to them 
Based on our observa 
tions, here’s what the de 
paw Foote is managing scent into workforce hell 


partner and research 


Foote Partner 


invariably looks like for 

t you, the manager. You’ve 
IT compensation 

anc rkforce res 

firm in New Car 

Conn. Contact him at 


dfoote@tootepartners.com 


manipulated your workers 
with short-term goodies 
(bags of money) and are 
perceived as insincere in 
your efforts to understand 
them. They soon catch on and begin acting on 
their feelings — often quite unconsciously in 
subtle and increasingly passive-aggressive ways. 
Feuds, vendettas and general carelessness lead to 
blown projects, defections and declining morale. 
Band-Aid solutions for replacing skills, re-energiz- 
ing projects and reducing turnover lose their po- 
tency. And while mercenary consultants with just- 
in-time skills and broad experience can be valu- 
able in tight spots, overreliance on them costs you 
big-time in turnover. 

But even with so clear and consistent a mes 
sage, most of you are still trying to weasel out of 
your responsibilities to give your intellectual as 
sets more peace of mind. To make matters worse, 
worker reaction to the catchphrase “people are 
our most important resource” has turned from 
minor irritation to outright anger and resentment. 

What are you gonna do about it? 

First, accept that lack of commitment is the 
major reason for losing good people. You need to 
manage your employees’ commitment in order to 
successfully motivate and retain them, not simply 
pander to their whims and capricious natures. 

Next, connect everything possible to career 
development, giving your workers a clear one- 
to five-year view of where their careers with you 


NEWS 


can lead. Create formal programs for moving peo- 
ple ahead but not up some proverbial “ladder’ 
that emphasizes budget control, years of service 
and number of direct reports under them. Base 
advancement instead on core skills and competen- 
cies that staffers must demonstrate and that have 
explicit links to business goals and objectives. 
Identify specific measures of success, craft a goal- 
directed future for each employee and then man- 
age their commitment to those goals. Develop mu 
tual expectations between managers and workers, 
and work diligently to achieve them. This is more 
art than science, so train your managers appropri- 
ately. Give them a feeling of belonging to an objec 
tive, a project or a team pursuit, and make the 
workplace a pleasant place to work. 

Make certain that incentives and rewards are 
fair, plentiful, varied and tied to both individual 
and team success with a view to overall enter- 
prise success. Assign coaches or mentors because 

let’s face it — managers of projects (to which 
workers are increasingly assigned as their basic 
work domain) usually don’t have the time or skills 
to help employees manage their careers and pro- 
fessional growth. 

rhis will get you started. In a future column, I'll 
go into more detail with best practices and tips 


pulled from our research. DB 


Attention CIOs: 
Prepare to lead the 
way on culture 


VER THE PAST six weeks, I have 

traveled many miles, visited 

many CIO watering holes, sat in 
on several CIO campfires (such as the 
Society for Information Management 
conference in San Diego and the Strate- 


gies for Electronic 
Ls 


THORNTON MAY is 
corporate futurist and 
chief awareness officer 

at Guardent Inc. in 

Waltham, Mass 

Contact him at 


Commerce program 
at Carnegie Mellon 
University) and lis- 
tened to many voices. 

In each interaction, as 
the libations began to take 
effect and the campfire 
embers burned down, the 
conversation inevitably 
turned to the next major 
career/skill/competence 
mountain CIOs will be 
asked to climb: the “cul- 
ture-carrier, culture-cham- 
pion, culture-maker” 
mountain. 

“Say what?” you might react. But I’m absolutely 
serious. The canon being preached on the rubber- 
chicken circuit posits that while CIOs may have 
been hired for the depth and breadth of their 


thornton.may@guardent.com. | 
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technical résumés, they’re judged on their busi- 
ness ability. This is old news, similar to saying 
dinosaurs were big and slow. It was once true but 
no longer is of any actionable significance. 

We're ever so closer to a day when culture will 
be the bait used to lure employees, seduce in- 
vestors and drive stock prices. And it will become 
the responsibility of CIOs. 

Many firms have strong cultures — Ericsson, 
Southwest Airlines and General Electric come im- 
mediately to mind. Some have very cool cultures 

Joie de Vivre Hospitality in San Francisco and 
iSpheres Corp. being prime examples. There are 
Mediterranean and Nordic cultures. Silicon Valley 
is believed to have a culture all its own. And for 
every culture, there is a counterculture, such as 
hackers and practitioners of digital security. 

We know culture exists and is important. Even 
Luddites will acknowledge that technology has 
an impact on culture. The more extreme among 
them complain that we live in a technopoly, a 
global monoculture in which alli forms of life are 
subordinate to technology. 

A first-order question on culture would be: Can 
cultures be created, nurtured and, when neces- 
sary, modified? Do we have the managerial skills 
or tools to do this? Who should be doing this Dr. 
Frankenstein-like tinkering with culture? Search 
the organizational chart and try to figure out 
where responsibility for culture lies in large orga- 
nizations today. It ain’t HR. They are quislings-in- 
waiting poised to turn state’s evidence against 
employers to comply with a ludicrously long and 
tragically misguided body of employment law. 

Who’s responsible for culture? Nobody. Stu- 
dents of CIO-ology (the science of CIOs) will be 
the first to point out that when a tough job lies 
unclaimed, it typically comes to roost at the feet 
of the CIO. Remember re-engineering, ERP and 
the first move to the Web? Ready or not — the 
culture job is coming your way. Thought re-engi- 
neering was rough? ERP tough sledding? Well, 
roll up your sleeves, because managing, nurturing 
and modifying culture isn’t a walk in the park. 

Still don’t believe me? Pete Solvik, the teddy- 
bear-adorable CIO/quasi-pitchman for grizzly- 
aggressive Cisco Systems told a gathering of some 
150 CIOs that culture is Job 1 in the New Economy 
(my phrasing, not Pete’s). 

The current research regarding the migration 
of large organizations from lipstick-on-a-pig Web 
trivialities to transformed Internet corporations 
indicates that one best practice is the establish- 
ment of a “cultural transformation program.” Cul- 
ture must be addressed explicitly. And the CIO is 
the dude/dudette who's going to “do” culture. 

How many of you feel ready to tackle the Mas- 
ter of Culture challenge? How many of you un- 
derstand that culture is something that can be 
measured and understood? If you were to consult 
a dictionary to try to tie down what this culture 
beastie is all about, you would find one definition 
being “the set of shared attitudes, values, goals 
and practices that characterizes a company or 

| corporation.” So, it’s both a thing and a process. 
| My advice: Get busy doing the culture thing, 
| and put in place a process to help you do it. D 
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These premier companies are ready to make Microsoft" Exchange 
2000 Server work for you. Whatever your 


needs, their solutions are 
optimized to help Exchange 2000 Server perform for your business 
To find out more, go to 





ctos ians will be 
ito the IT workforce to 
n up the mess 

effort, U.S. companies 
wili trair ies, janitors and 
cooks to become programmers. They 

will continue to overlook quality IT 

personnel in lieu of the lower-paid 


trainees, exacerbating the already poor 


lity of software. Highly 


} skilled pro 
grammers willing to retrain them 
selves and to go to any lengths to stay 
on the leading edge will be the men 
ors for the digital proletariat 
James Bell 
\ 


O DISRESPECT intended, but 


anyone can make a prediction 
Your futurists seem to ignore a 
t of life: People follow the 
money. If IT wages fall, there will be 
no hordes of eager young people pur 
suing IT careers and there will be no 
ympelling reason to look overseas for 
cheaper IT talent. And believe it o1 
not, there is a difference between peo 
ple who have earned degrees and those 
who have not. Reality is somewhere in 
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between the extremes that were pre 
sented in your article. 

Hmmm. Maybe I should consider a 
second career as a futurist. What are 
the hours? 

John Russo 


( 


K can the future be 1f 


80-vear-olds 


will still be on 
project teams with teen-agers? 
Thanks for the witless laugh! 


Gerard Gagliano 


| 
1M 
AGREE WITH most of the com 
ments in the article, but computer 
skills are not the same as IT skills. 
As an IT instructor for over 10 years, I 
have seen plenty of students who are 
proficient with computers but have no 
clue what IT is about. They can use 
the Internet, download MP3s, create 
CDs and play online games but can’t 
represent a simple task with mathe- 
matic equations, which are the founda 
tion of IT. 
Albert Huang 
Stockton, Calif 


iE FIRST time I heard labor 
»verpopulation predicted was in 
the ’60s, when Cobol was intro 
duced. They said, “It’s just English. 
Anybody can write this language, and 
it’s self-documenting.” Futurists are 
wrong because IS goes in directions 
nobody, not even Microsoft, can pre 
dict. It may sound good, but they have 
as much of a chance being right using a 
Ouija board. 
Bruce A. Young 
Consultant 
Highlands Ranch, Colo 


byoung!@earthlink.net 


The laptop isn't in decline 


“WAS RATHER shocked to see David 
Moschella declare that the laptop 
era is nearing its end [“The Laptop 
Era Is Nearing Its End,” News Opinion, 
Sept. 25]. His whole premise is cen- 
tered on the ability to collect 
e-mail while an individual is away 
from his base of operations. To believe 
that is the only reason someone would 
use a laptop is incredibly shortsighted. 
Many people rely on the portability of 
the machine to be productive at times 
and places where it is impractical to 
use a desktop PC. 
Joseph Adkison 
Austin, Texas 


R. MOSCHELLA, snap out of 

it! There are lots of other uses 

for laptops beyond e-mail. In 
the engineering world, laptops provide 
solutions to a plethora of needs: 
portable data-acquisition systems, 
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portable network nodes, controllers, 
calibrators, etc. And any true profes- 
sional doesn’t give a damn about what 
looks cool and what doesn’t; that’s for 
high-school kids 

Jeremy Steele 


Lolumbus, ind 


Man of Steel a good fit for IT 


FEEL A LITTLE silly writing this, 

since I don’t disagree with the sub 

stance of Maryfran Johnson’s edito- 
rial, but I disagree with her characteri- 
zation of Superman [“Superman Syn- 
drome,” News Opinion, Sept. 25]. She 
makes him out to be a fly-by-night con- 
sultant, missing out on his character. 

His repertoire of skills is not the 
sum of the man. Time after time, he 
has shown that it is not his powers but 
his determination, intelligence and 
humanity that have made him a hero. 
Just as a deep knowledge of C++ does 
not make a CIO, superpowers do not 
make a hero. 

“He never was much of a team play- 
er, anyway,” Johnson wrote. Again, I 
must disagree. While Superman was 
not a founding member of the Justice 
League of America (JLA), he has 
proved to be one of its best leaders and 
has become one of the organization's 
backbones. If anything, he pushes for 
teamwork. I think she has him con- 
fused with Batman, who, though a 
member of the JLA, prefers to work 
alone. In sum, I think Superman would 
make a great member of an IT team. 
He works well with others, shows 
leadership and has proved able to learn 
new technologies, including those of 
extraterrestrial origin. 

Paul Chernoff 

Director of IT 

Washingtonian Magazine 
Washington 
pchernoff@washingtonian.com 


HEN MS. JOHNSON re- 

searched her column, I am 

surprised she took no notice 
of Mr. Kent’s significant role in the Jus- 
tice League of America or in various 
team-ups such as with Batman in 
World’s Finest. In addition, with more 
than 60 years of experience on the job, 
his skills are hardly limited to strength, 
flying and X-ray vision. Along with 
superspeed, heat vision and invulner- 
ability, he has experience in a range of 
critical situations and has dealt with 
more aliens, magical beings and robots 
than anyone else on the planet. 

Would I hire him as a CIO? Not un- 
less he met the criteria established for 
the position. But to denigrate the gen- 
tleman for this failure makes as much 
sense as asking CIOs to create dia- 
monds by putting lumps of coal in their 
hands and pressing them together. 
Charlie Seelig 
Bridgewater, Mass. 








B2B. Go forward with Sey 


Breakthrough technology enables B2B sooner, 
for dramatically lower costs. Now you can design a 
B2B solution in as little as three days, have your prototype 
operational in three weeks, conduct more than a million 
transactions per day, and enjoy savings month after month 
Those are actual results reported by Attunity customers. Our 


revolutionary B2B integration software lets you create, share 


* 
VATTUNITY 


This way to B2B 


Pinte 


automate and manage your business processes with customers 
and suppliers of any size, anywhere—while fully integrating 
your existing IT systems—and linking you with leading 
eMarketplaces. Register on our web site to learn how we're 
easing the way to B2B with companies like Compag, Future 
Electronics, Verizon and Nu Horizons. Or call us today 


at (877) 888-8763. 


www.attunity.com/go/ul/ 











But until now, 
nobody could seamlessly 
manage the whole thing. 


Let's face it. You have to be on the leading edge of what has become 
known as e-business. But you cannot afford to lose sales, customers and 
brand reputation because of failed transactions. So your systems must 
be more than excellent. They must be failsafe. 


Relax. Tonic has arrived. 


Now you can feel comfortable about your company's dependence on web 
applications. Because the Tonic enterprise solution heralds a new era of 
web applications management. 


Load testing and integrity assessment before going live. And on-going 
monitoring of systems beyond anything previously offered by a single 
company. That's Tonic. 


Active within hours, not days. Easy to use with no retrofitting of your 
systems required. But with the scalability to simulate millions, not 
just thousands, of simultaneous users. After all, you plan to be that 
successful, right? 


Suddenly the leading edge is a much more comfortable place to be. 
www.tonic.com 
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Make your business mobile 


Your customers’ habits are changing. 

Increasingly, they do business how, where and when 
they please - via the Internet. In parks, on the road, 
even over breakfast in bed, people are using wireless 
devices to purchase goods and services, trade stock, 
book travel — you name it. : 

Opportunities abound for those who embrace the 
change and make their business mobile. 

And with Siemens, it’s easy. 

From entire networks to the latest in voice, data and 
video communication equipment and services, we 
can supply and integrate it all. 

We're the only company who really understands how 
to make it all work seamlessly. 

Siemens. We make business mobile. 
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OWITCHING INTO 


HIGH GEAR 


Freight carriers haven't 
been leading the charge 
on the information tech- 
nology front. But indus- 
try giant Consolidated 
Freightways has filled a 
new vice president of 
e-commerce position 
and is transforming its 
Web site into a state-of- 
the-art self-service 
destination. » 46 


TIME 10 


SHAPE UP 


Why don’t more online 
shoppers buy stuff on- 
line? Because retailers 
make it too difficult for 
them, writes Kevin Fog- 
arty. But, he warns, if 
companies want a share 
of the $12 billion expect- 
ed from e-commerce 
holiday sales, they had 
better get their acts to- 
gether and start giving 
customers what they 
want — easy, secure and 
reliable service. » 46 


TRADING WARS 


After receiving much 
criticism, Nasdaq has 
announced changes in 
its proposed Super- 
Montage stock trading 
system. Some former 
critics say they’re 
pleased by the alter- 
ations, but others say 
Nasdagq still has a long 
way to go.» 48 


A NEW KIND 


OF GURU 


Today’s employees are 
committed to them- 
selves, not their compa- 
nies, writes Pimm Fox. 
And because of the hot 
job market, workers can 
afford to call the shots. 


BUSINESS 


It’s a trend that Guru.- 
com, an online freelance 
resource, is getting rich 
on. But, Fox asks, can 
this trend last? » 50 


LEAP OF FAITH 


One day, Tom Ashbrook 
was at the height of his 
career as a deputy man- 
aging editor at The 
Boston Globe. The next, 
he was a struggling en- 
trepreneur. In an inter- 
view with Computer- 
world editor Rick Saia, 
Ashbrook talks about 
the strain that launching 
his dot-com company, 
HomePortfolio.com, put 
on his family and what 
he learned from the ex- 
perience. » 52 


NORTHERN GRIT 


Tucked between the 
Arctic Circle and the 
North Pole is Nunavut. 
It’s a land where work- 
ers disappear for weeks- 
long fishing or hunting 
trips and a walk to the 
coffee shop could mean 
life or death. But it’s also 
a land that refuses to let 
climactic or cultural ob- 
stacles get in the way of 


its IT plans.» 54 


QUICKSTUDY: 


RISKY BUSINESS 


What happens to a busi- 
ness’ bottom line when a 
hurricane hits? What if a 
company experiences a 
failed Christmas sales 
push? Assessing risks 
and weighing the conse- 
quences is just as criti- 
cal for companies as set- 
ting up a business plan, 
analysts say. But not 
enough businesses heed 
such advice. » 64 


MORE 


Consulting 
Opinion: Peter G. W. Keen . 53 


CRU ey ny 
don’t consider them when chang- 
ing responsibilities, says Paul 
aE eae 

mation systems 


REDEFINING 
CAREER PATHS 


FORGET ABOUT THE TRADITIONAL HIERARCHY. Innovative com- 
panies are redefining success by rewarding employees 
who take on new skills and areas of responsibility. With 
career broadbanding, which categorizes pay scales and 
job levels into a number of “bands,” 

neither lofty titles nor managerial 

experience is the bottom line, and 

horizontal moves can actually help 

careers take off. 
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Consolidated Freightways Hits E-Highway 


Names first-ever 
e-commerce VP 


BY LINDA ROSENCRANCE 
Call him the steward of Con 


I 


solidated Freightways Corp.'s 


son has been 
first-ever vice 
of e-commerce and 
technology at the 
, Wash.-based truck 
And 


€ 
the hefty task 


marketing 
Vancou 

ing ymMpany with the 
> comes 


of transfor 7 customers 


periences on the Web in an in 
dustry that has been reluctant 


technology 


to embrace new 


Patrick Brady, vice 
] 


resident of sales ¢ market 
ng at CF, said the new position 
reflect the growing 


impact 


of technology 


throughout the 
industry, it 


transportation 


role in marketing and how 


companies communicate and 
relate to customers 

Marty Larson will play a 

| role in pointing CI 

toward technology that is rele 

t to our customers and rele 

operations of our 


company,” he said 


vant to the 


less-than 


that 


is a long-haul 
truckload carrier 
gathers small shipments from 
a number of customers, some 
times a 1y as 20, and con 
solidates them on one trailer 
According to Larson, 42 
who has been with the com 
pany for 18 years, the new Web 
site allows customers to con 
“self-ser 


duct business in a 


vice” environment 
“We want to make it easi 
er for customers to do business 
with us,” he said. “Customers 
used to get information via the 


telephone fax, but now they 


want to use the Internet be 
cause they can access informa 
tion on demand 

By making the site easier to 
use, Larson said he hopes to 
draw more customers. Already, 
as many as 5,000 of the com 
pany’s 155,000 customers log 
on to CF.com every day. 

Once online, they can create 
and print a single bill of lading 
(a delivery receipt), download 
or print shipping forms and 
freight labels, schedule ship- 
ment pickups, track shipments 
in real time, receive routing- 
guide and terminal informa- 


tion, file freight claims, sub 


mit credit applications, access 


shipping documents and re 
quest and obtain invoicing in 
formation and account status 
Van 


service repre 


Susle Stratten, a cus 
tomer 
sentative at A 
The Display People, 
a manufacturer of en- 
closed, freestanding 
display cases in Cov 
ina, Calif., said she of 
ten logs on to CF.com 
to look up and print 
out bills of lading, as 


track 
trace shipments 


and 


well as to 


It's much easier and 


MARTY LARSON: 
CF’s new Web site 
offers self-service 


takes less time than having to 
make a telephone call and then 
getting the information faxed 
to us,” she said. “Because it 
is less time-consuming, we're 
able to be there for our cus 
tomers and we're 
able to tell them the 
last area where their 
shipment was and 
when it will arrive < 
the next terminal.” 
Peter Carew 
transportation ana 
lyst at Freightliner 
manufac 


dut) 


Corp., a 
turer of heavy 
Portland, 
said his 


trucks in 
Ore., 


com 


»any also uses CF.com to ac 


ss bi 
ments and determine delivery 
status. 

“It’s much easier to be able 
to access this information over 
the Internet,” he said. “Pre 
viously, we had to make tele 
phone calls to CF people to 
get the information. It’s always 
easier when you can look it up 


yourself 


Moving to the Web 


Donald Broughton, an ana 
lyst at A. G 
Inc. in St. 


transportation carriers are mi 


Edwards & Sons 


Louis, said more 
grating existing business prac 
tices to the Web to make it eas 
ier for their customers to do 
business with them. However, 


he said, not all trucking com 


E-retailing still stinks 


HAD A FRIEND ONCE whose insight on 
personal relations and prejudgment was 


that “stereotypes exist because stereotypes 


exist.” 


Pretty intolerant, really, but he was right 
in one sense. I know too many slimy lawyers, 
boring accountants and programmers who can’t 


communicate with biological organisms to really 


question the validity of some stereotypes. 


But one stereotype that I 


thought had gone away is, in 
fact, as real as it ever was. 
Retailers still generally stink 
at e-commerce. 

Oh, they’ve come a long 
way, no doubt. Almost every- 
one now has a Web site and 
is willing, however grudg 
ingly, to sell stuff through it. 
But if you’re hoping the Web 
will take the edge off the 
stress during the holiday 
shopping season — or hop 
ing your own Web site will 
enchant customers and help 
you build market share 
the odds are seriously 
against you. 

In a recent study, Giga In- 
formation Group found that 
two-thirds of the 200 major 
sites it studied didn’t supply 
action links that would let 
users easily buy or get more 


information about a product, 


60% didn’t provide links to a 


privacy policy from the 
home page and 43% were 
missing basic aids like navi 
gation bars and links to the 
home page 

rhings like that are sim 
ple, and they’re easy to over 
look, but they’re vital to the 
usability of the site. Giga 
didn’t find even one site that 
had all the navigation aids it 
considered standard 

That’s bad news, espe 
cially since an online retail 
analysis from BizRate.com 
that came out last week pre 
dicted that holiday shopping 
season Sales will top $12 bil 
lion for the quarter — more 
than double last year’s total. 

The same report describes 
online customers as fairly 
loyal, buying about two- 
thirds of all their online pur- 
chases from one merchant. 

How do you grab those 
customers? An AT&T sur- 


vey of 150 online retailers 
showed — and other studies 
agree — that customers 
aren't looking for the most 
whiz-bang site. They don’t 
1ecessarily want to buy us- 
ing small-screen, awkward 
smart phones or handhelds; 
they don’t want the jazziest 
graphics o1 
JavaScripts; they 

don’t want the 

most personal- 

ized, community- 
oriented, cus- 
tomer-responsive 

site in the world 

They want to 
use the Web, and 
they want it to be 
easy and pre 
dictable, just like 
ata store 

Chey want to 
know that you 
keep their data private 

They want to know that 
you'll deliver on time. 

Chey want to easily get to 
a copy of your privacy poli- 
cy and know that you're 
sticking to it. 

They want a confirmation 
that says you received an or- 
der, states when the order 
will arrive and contains a 
tracking number that they 
can use to find out what's 


KEVIN FOGARTY is 
Computerworld s 
features editor 
Contact him at 
kevin_fogarty@ 
computerworld.com 
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panies are as technologically 
sophisticated as CF, and many 
don’t 
many Web-based applications 


transporters offer as 
and e-commerce tools. 

For example, many compa- 
nies only allow a customer to 
a pickup and trace 
They don’t allow 
customers to bills of 
lading, submit credit applica- 
tions, print labels or file freight 


schedule 
a shipment 


create 


claims online. 

Broughton said Web-based 
tools aren’t only advantageous 
to customers 

“CF stands to gain as much 
as the customer does,” Brough- 
ton said. “[For example], by 
asking customers to fill out a 
bill of lading online, CF is hav 
ing them do it in the format 
they want it in.” D 


happening to the order. 

They want to be able to 
find out more about a prod- 
uct than what you put on the 
screen the first time they 
see it. 

They want to be able to 
search for what they want 
without having to wade 
through screens of extrane- 
ous marketing information 
that you think is important 

They want a phone num- 
ber on the site that they can 
find easily. 

They want to 
talk to someone 
who can answer 
their questions 
and, if necessary, 
order the prod- 
uct for them. 

They don’t 
want a generic 
site with a shop- 
ping cart, an 
e-mail address 
for customer ser- 
vice and a help 
desk staff that 
knows little more 
than they do. 

rhat’s the stereotype of 
the bricks-and-clicks retailer 
(and the dot-coms, for that 
matter), but it’s not the real- 
ity consumers are willing to 
put up with anymore. 

So if you want a bigger 
piece of that $12 billion this 
holiday season, forget the 
flourishes, at least for now. 
Just make sure you've cov- 
ered the basics. D 
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They share a love for company e-mail. If they’re up to no-good on yours, it’s time to draw 
the line. Content Technologies can show you how to establish and enforce a clear e-mail policy 
that can save you millions. 
The cast of scumbags can no longer expose your company to lawsuits, viruses, and lost secrets. 
Spam and monster attachments are stopped at the door before they can knee-cap 


your network. 






Let’s talk about how to clean up the e-neighborhood. 


There's no reason to get the law involved in this. 
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asdaq Changes Plan 
lo Appease Critics 


Tries to give electronic communications 
networks a fair shake on SuperMontage 


BY MARIA TROMBLY 
OCt 
Market Inc. an 
nounced changes 
to its proposed 
SuperMontage 
front-end trading system after 


operators private trading 


t 
other critics 


ibout = the 


networks and 
concerns 
Companies that operate elec 
tronic communications net 
works (ECN), in which in 
vestors trade directly with one 
another, e complained that 


SuperM 


inate 


» would discrim 
t their trading sys 
Nasdaq _ has 


to automatically 


tems 

Is that cl ge fees at 

» bottom of the list of avail 

able trades. ECNs use Nasdaq 

to try to find buyers and sellers 

for investors who can't find a 
match themselves 


As a result of the criticism, 


Trading Fairness 


Nasdaq promises to make its 
SuperMontage trading sys- 
tem more fair to ECNs. 
Choice: Instead of listing 
ECNs — which can charge 


access fees — after the mar- 
ket makers, users will be 
able to choose how orders 
are listed 


Transparency: Nasdaq will 
build a data feed to level the 
playing field. The feed will 
make available the informa- 
tion that underlies what's 
displayed on SuperMontage. 


Information regarding the entity 
sending an order: The SEC has 
allowed ECNs to refuse to 
provide liquidity to entities 
that don’t pay their access 
fees. Accordingly, Super- 
Montage will include the 
order-sender’s identity. For 
the sake of fairness, the in- 
formation will be included 
for ECNs and market makers. 


Washington-based Nasdaq said 
ECN-generated prices will be 
listed among the other trades 
as the default setting in Super 
Montage, and 
able to create their own views 


users will be 
on-screen 

On further reflection, it was 
determined that it 
Nasdaq's role to determine the 
of [ECN] access 
fees,” Nasdaq President Rich- 


was not 
significance 


ard Ketchum said during a re 
cent teleconference 

Ketchum added that Super- 
Montage 


choose 


users will be able to 
they 


trades listed solely by price; by 


whether want 
price, with ECNs listed last; or 
by some other measure, such 


as the size of the trade. 


More Details 
Ketchum SuperMon- 


tage will give traders more de- 


said 


tailed information about the 
stock 


with Nasdaq’s current Select 


market than they get 
Net front-end system. The ad 
information can be 
ECNs and 
market participants, who can 


detailed 


ditional 
bought by other 
then provide 


displays to traders or use the 


more 


information to improve their 
order-routing capabilities, ac 
cording to Ketchum. 

The 
made by Nasdaq satisfied one 


modifications being 


key ECN Bloomberg Trade 
book LLC in New York 

Nasdaq’s announcement “ad 
dresses the concerns we had,” 
said Kevin Foley, chairman and 
CEO of Bloomberg Tradebook, 
a subsidiary of New York-based 
Bloomberg LP. 

But in a statement, Doug 
Atkin, CEO of New York-based 
Instinet Corp., called Nasdaq's 
latest proposal “more of the 
same” and he still 
satisfied with the SuperMon 


said isn't 
tage plans, which have gone 
through 
since they were originally sub 


seven amendments 


“We agree with Nasdaq that 


there should be choice,” he 


said. “However, instead of giv 
ing market makers the choice 
of stepping ahead of investors’ 
orders, Nasdaq should give in 
vestors the choice of having 
their orders treated fairly. We 
that 
should remain 


investors’ orders 


it the front of 


believe 
the line.” 


A Strong Force 

Instinet is the largest of the 
ECNs, Dana Stiffler, an 
analyst at Newton, Mass. 
based Meridien Research Inc. 
“On their own, they're a sig 


said 


nificant market,” she said. 
“And given their size, the SEC 
will have to pay attention to 
their objections.” 

If the SEC does side with 
Nasdaq final ap- 


proval to the SuperMontage 


and give 


NASDAQ plans to replace its SelectNet system with the SuperMontage 
system but has received criticism about the priority order of its listings 


mitted to the Securities and 
Exchange Commission (SEC) 
last October 

said, 


Atkin 


Nasdaq’s decision to let users 


In particular, 


choose how to display orders 
doesn’t go far enough to pro 
tect their 
trade offers with ECNs 


investors who list 


Get There Targets Travel at 
Small, Midsize Businesses 


BY MICHAEL MEEHAN 
GetThere Inc. last week an 
nounced an online corporate 
travel-booking system for small 
and midsize companies. 

Travel such as 
American Co. and 
Carlson Wagonlit Travel, both 
based in New York, and air car- 
riers such as U.K.-based British 
Airways PLC will be able to 
create their own branded por- 


agencies 


k xpress 


tals for business travelers, us 
ing the GetThere technology. 
Individual companies will 
also be able to create their 
own subsites, accessible only 
to the company’s employees, 
that can administer preferred 
and 
travel 


carrier ana 
lyze the 
spending habits 

The move marks the first 
significant step by Menlo Park, 


agreements 
company’s 


proposal, development of the 
should be fin 
ished by late next summer or 


new system 


early next fall, according to 
Nasdaq officials. 

The modifications “will in 
volve significant additional 
work but will not result in de 


lay,” Ketchum said. DB 


Calif.-based 


the bricks-and-mortar-domi 


GetThere to tap 


nated world of smaller corpo 
rate travel services. 
which 


GetThere, was pur 


chased by Sabre Inc. in Forth 
Worth, 


the only 


Texas, last month, is 


sizable business-to 
business corporate travel pro 
vider to tailor products specif 
ically to small and midsize 
companies. 

Jeff Palmer, GetThere’s vice 
president for strategic devel- 
opment, said the key to the 
portals is their ability to let 
their pages 
rather than be forced into a 
“one-for-all travel Web site.” D 


users customize 
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HR Seeks 
Smarter 
IT Tools 


BY JULEKHA DASH 
Self-service human resources 
applications that let employ- 
ees update personal informa- 
tion online have been so suc- 
cessful that human resources 
executives are ready to the 
take the next step with “intel- 
ligent” applications that han- 
dle more strategic tasks. 

For instance, if an employee 
changed his address, an intelli- 
gent self-service application 
could automatically retrieve a 
new tax form so the employee 
could update the information, 
said Naomi Bloom, a managing 
partner at workforce consult- 
ing firm Bloom & Wallace in 
Fort Myers, Fla. 

Many users said they are in- 
terested in applications that let 
look further into 
their human resources data. 

For example, Birgit Netter- 
tho Seeth, a policy specialist at 
the Army and Air Force Ex- 


them even 


change Service in Dallas, said 
an application that provides a 
mere checklist of employee 
status-change forms doesn't 
add as much value as an appli- 
that determines the 
most effective hiring methods 
have the 


cation 
or which divisions 
highest turnover. 

As a company that has spent 
the past couple of years build- 
ing a virtual university, Tosco 
Shared Services, a division of 
Tosco Corp., in Tempe, Ariz., 
could benefit from an applica- 
tion that helps it determine the 
return on investment of its ed- 
ucational activities, said proj- 
ect manager Mary Maddigan. 

But although major humar 
resources vendors offer work- 
force analyses that let users 
calculate such figures, Bloom 
said those types of technolo- 
gies work only if human re- 
sources is willing to do some 
“heavy lifting,” such as build- 
ing competency profiles for 
employees and determining 
performance metrics. 

“You can’t improve quality if 
you don’t know what you're 
looking for,” Maddigan said. 
“Without that, you can’t un- 
leash the capability” of the 
technology. D 
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Me Generation guru 


OT WORK 14 HOURS A DAY? Not 
work for the same company forever? 
What’s wrong with people today? 
Has the hot economy created a gen- 


eration of workers whose allegiance 


is to themselves, not their companies? 


Seems so. And San Fran 
cisco-based Guru.com is tak 
{ of this trend. 

Guru.com is an online em- 
ploy ment resource designed 
to give companies 
and individuals a 
place to exchange 
information about 
freelance projects, 
skills and avail- 
ability. 

“Guru.com an 
swers a need for 
people who want 
a rewarding pro 
fessional caree! 
but don’t want to 
work 14 hours a 
day for a company 
all their lives,” explains 
Andrew J. Blum, a managing 
partner at The Trium Group, 
a leadership consulting 
practice with offices in San 
Francisco and Cambridge, 
Mass., that has organized 


PIMM FOX is 
Computerworld'’s West 
Coast bureau chief 
Contact him at pimm_fox@ 
computerworld.com 


off-site leadership exercises 
for Guru.com. 

But why would people 
rather deal with a Web site 
than with human contacts? 

“Look there 
are people who 
have small chil- 
dren and they 
don’t want to 
miss those years, 
but they have ex 
perience and can 
really do work 
for a company. 
So working free- 
lance makes 
sense for them,’ 
says Blum. 

“For compa 
nies, this makes economic 
sense because they may 
have projects that only re- 
quire a certain number of 
hours,” says Blum. “The na- 
ture of work is changing.” 

There are “many people 


STURT RUD la eT 


who would rather work hard 
for a couple of months and 
then take two months off,” 
he adds. 

More freelance and proj- 
ect-based work is now avail 
able, which means times are 
good not just for workers 
but for Guru.com as well. In 
mid-September, the start-up 
raised $44 million in its 
third round of private fund 
ing, bringing the total in 
vestment to $63 million. 


And with the U.S. econo- 
my near full employment — 
at just 4.1% unemployment 
in August — workers are en- 
countering the best job mar- 
ket in years. 

With information systems 
graduates attracting a lot of 
interest (the average salary 
offered to IS grads has 
jumped 10.6% since July 1999 
to $43,402, according to the 
National Association of Col- 
leges and Employers), is it 
any wonder that people with 
skills such as Java program- 
ming and Microsoft SQL 
Server 7.0 back-end exper- 
tise can call their own shots 
when it comes to how much 


Retailers Facing Harsh Music 


BY GEORGE A. CHIDI JR 
AND ANN HARRISON 


Caught between free music 
download sites and the record 
labels’ vigorous legal battles 
against piracy are the tradi 
tional brick-and-mortar music 
stores looking to survive in a 
i often hostile 


char com 


merci landscape. In_ the 
midst of it all, the National As 
sociation of Recording Mer 
chandisers (NARM) is recom 
mending that retailers buckle 
up for a rough ride. 

Digital distribution, particu 
larly file-streaming technolo- 


www.Sas.com/webcast 


gy, will seriously disrupt the 
music business, according to a 
report released last week by 
Marlton, N.J.-based NARM and 
composed by Internet consult 
ing firm Emerald Solutions 
Inc. in Portland, Ore. 

“It separates the content 
from the container. The ques- 
tion is, how will that make life 
different for people who make 
their living moving the physi- 
asked Michael 
Norkus, president of Emerald 


cal goods?” 


Solutions’ strategy group. 
Online music sales have the 
potential to benefit all seg- 


The Power to Know C. SdaS 


e-Intelligence 
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they want to work? 

Jon Slavet, co-CEO of 
Guru.com, recently told me 
that more than 350,000 peo- 
ple have registered as gurus 
at the site. 

He also says that the com- 
pany offers incorporation 
services for independently 
run businesses and is a con- 
duit for tax and finance 
questions from independent 
professionals. 

But with the economy still 
going full tilt, Guru doesn’t 
yet offer advice to those 
who have been laid off. 

What else would you ex- 
pect from a generation that’s 
never faced a recession? D 
ments of the industry if firms 
can leverage their traditional 
strengths and 
pelling consumer value propo- 


create com- 
sitions, said Norkus. Because 
of technological and financial 
hurdles in setting up an online 
music store, businesses with 
experience, money and brick- 
and-mortar brand names are 
better prepared to succeed in 
online music retailing, he adds. 

But even as retailers move 
toward virtual reality, physical 
reality isn’t going anywhere. 
Consumers will still want to 
CDs 
stores, said Jim Donio, execu- 
tive vice president of NARM. 

“I think that right now, for 
the foreseeable future, people 
are confident that physical 
CDs in a package in a store will 
be the mainstay for the future,” 
Donio added. “That 
mean that this [digital] distrib- 
ution method won't be grow- 
ing... but the research says it’s 
going to be a small part of the 
business.” 

Still, the recording industry 
is trying to counteract what a 
report from Cambridge, Mass.- 
based Forrester Research Inc. 


order and go to real 


doesn’t 


calls an irreversible trend to- 
ward the unauthorized use of 
digital music files on sites like 
Napster.com. 

Efforts by the music indus- 
try to develop content control 
systems, such as the Secure 
Digital Music Initiative forum 
in San Diego, are being closely 
watched by the security com- 
munity to determine their 
strength in the marketplace. D 
Chidi writes for the IDG News 
Service in Boston. 
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Are you taking chances with your Web host? 


DS 


eds.com 


When it comes to business on the Web, you don't want a hosting service that's into generating random answers. At EDS, we'll give you 
solid solutions to your Web hosting questions. And we'll give you a lot more, like state-of-the-art security, scalability and quality 
management centers, It's something you'd expect from someone who's been in the business for over 30 years. And with a 99.95% uptime, 
your users will never be left searching for answers: For your personalized Web hosting outlook, please cail 800-566-9337 or visit eds.com. 
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After “Che Leap’ 


Tom Ashbrook, a former reporter and deputy 
managing editor at The Boston Globe, is a 
co-founder and vice chairman of Home- 

Portfolio.com Inc. in Newton, Mass. 
The founding of HomePortfolio, and the 
changes it caused in Ashbrook’s life, are 

chronicled in his book The Leap. 


In 1996, Tom Ashbrook left a lengthy ca- 
reer as a newspaper journalist, hooked 
up with a longtime friend and plunged 
into the then-fledgling world of e-com- 
merce. After more than 15 years in “old 
media” as a foreign correspondent, then 
as deputy managing editor of The 
Boston Globe, he saw the promise of 
“new media” in what became Home- 
Portfolio.com Inc. in Newton, Mass., 
which helps homeowners furnish their 
homes and links them with suppliers of 
the products they need. 

In Ashbrook’s recent book, The Leap: 
A Memoir of Love and Madness in the 


Internet Gold Rush (Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 2000), he paints a dramatic por- 
trait of how the struggles of launching a 
Web-based business in the early days of 
the Internet strained his family life. 
There were long days at the office that 
sometimes ended at midnight, months of 
forgoing a salary as the new company 
sought venture capital funding and even 
an emotional e-mail from his wife, 
Danielle, wondering if HomePortfolio - 
and the Ashbrook family’s finances — 
would be able to ride out the storm. In 
one telling paragraph, he writes of how 
he walked away from a potential $1 mil- 
lion in stock options he would have re- 
ceived had he stayed at the Globe just 
one more year. When Danielle read that 
in the book’s galley proofs, she “was not 
a happy camper,” he told Computer 
world’s Rick Saia in an interview. 

But in 1998, the venture capital money 
came in and HomePortfolio’s fortunes, as 
well as life at the Ashbroook home, began 
to turn for the better. As for those stock 
options, Ashbrook says, Danielle has 
“developed a sense of humor about it.” 


If someone came up to you today and 
said, “I’m gonna launch a Web start- 
up,” what would you tell him? First, 
I'd sit him down for a long talk. I 
would say, No. 1, “Know your per 
sonal tolerance for risk.” When you 
walk away from that last paycheck 
[at the job you're leaving] to start 
something brand new, the vulnera- 
bility hits you like ice water. And 
you better assess before you take 
the leap what your capacity for risk- 
taking really is. No. 2, I'd say, “Don’t 
get involved in any kind of copycat 
Web play at this point. The me-too 
era is over.... Be sure that you’ve 
got a fresh and singular idea.” 

On the personal front, I'd advise 
them to brace their love life .. . be- 
cause the stress to the system of 
launching a start-up 
can be enormous, and 
it comes right home 
with you. It tends to 
take over your life for 
awhile. So batten down 
the hatches at home. 

Finally, don’t do it 
just for the [big] mon- 
ey. You may make it 
and you may not. So 
get involved with an ef- 
fort that you have a 
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passion for. That passion will carry 
you through the rough patches and 
will bring you satisfaction, whether 
you become a billionaire or not. 


With the clarity of hindsight, what would 
you have done differently? I'd like to 
say that I’d pick my timing better, 
that I wouldn't have dived in so ear- 
ly, because diving in as far ahead of 
the market as we did made a long 
walk in the desert almost inevitable. 
On the other hand, we had no spe- 
cial lock on this home-design indus- 
try, and if we hadn’t dived in early, 
we wouldn't have been able to sew 
up the many advantages that being 
early brought us. So it was painful, 
but maybe that pain was necessary, 
given where we were starting. 


You endured financial challenges and 
family stress that would have caused 
others to throw up their hands and 
walk away from this dream. What was 
the No. 1 factor that kept you going? | 
know that pride is a sin. But once I 
cast my lot with this wild idea, it be- 
came kind of a do-or-die challenge 
to me. Maybe there are times in life 
when, for the health of your soul, 
you've gotta commit to something 
all the way. Now, that kind of talk 
made my wife crazy, but this be- 
came my odyssey, my personal life 
challenge. 

In retrospect, you can see that 
we were really all caught in a gold 
rush fever, maybe even a kind of 
millennial madness. ... The whole 
experience made me think about 
my [English and German] immi- 
grant forbears. What was it that 
made them, instead of their neigh- 
bor, climb on the boat and sail out 
into that big ocean that they had 
never crossed before? I don’t know. 
But some certain people and most 
Americans who are the offspring of 
such people cannot resist a sexy 
frontier. I guess I was just one of 


those people. 


So, would you do it all over again? | 
would devoutly hope and pray that 
if I did it again, I would be smart 
enough and now experienced 
enough not to have to attack so 
many elements of a start-up with a 
brute-force approach. 

My understanding of 
what it takes to create a 
successful business mod- 
el is much more lucid. ... 
So, would I want to do it 
again, the way I did it the 
first time? Oh God! 
Please! No! But would I 
consider doing it again 
with the benefit of the 
experience I gained? 
Don’t tell my wife, but I 
might. DB 
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NEW 
WORLD 


e-business. 

First there were stock prices and movie times online. 

Then there were new business plans and bold new valuations. 
Now, e-business is a part of the basic DNA of every business, 
regardless of size, industry or sophistication. Not as “Internet 
foray,” but as broad strategic plan. Not in lieu of business 
principles, but in search of radically new business results. Not 
as faddish technology, but as basic business infrastructure. 

The hype has peaked, 

but the meaningful change has just begun. 





NEW 
THINKING 


A new world demands new thinking. 


New thinking about e-business infrastructure and 
new thinking about servers—from how they’re 
designed, delivered, integrated and supported to 
how they are assured in operation. 


Why? Because business today means preparing, 
evaluating and adjusting, every day, for relentless 
change and unpredictable growth. 


in infrastructure, this new world means breaking 
away from a rigid past of single platforms, closed 
standards, and integration as an afterthought. 
It means embracing and championing flexibility 
and openness, without compromising reliability. 


At IBM, it means an entirely new breed of servers, 
built from the ground up for e-business. 


Introducing IBM (server 


Servers made possible by new IBM innovations, 
legendary mainframe-level expertise, acknowl- 
edged e-business leadership, and a commitment 
to create new tools to meet new demands. 


This is not about a few more megahertz. This is 
about new thinking backed up with new actions. 


New servers. A new line of best-of-breed servers 
covering every platform from Windows" 2000 to UNIX 
to Linux? And new enhancements to WebSphere,” 
IBM e-business software, to provide web-enabled 
integration across 35 application environments 


Superior performance. New raw power and cost- 
effectiveness through IBM science, like the 30% to 
40% speed gains of new IBM second-generation 
copper chips with silicon-on-insulator technology. 
Proof? The new pSeries 680, which employs both 
technologies, is the fastest Web server on earth! 


Open standards. New IBM servers are built to 
embrace open standards like Linux, and ail of IBM is 
ready to support Linux. Want the best of both worlds? 
Match the flexibility, affordability and freedom brought 
to you by the Linux community with the assurance of 
IBM service, support and consulting services. 


Capacity on demand. Have extra capacity on hand, 
but don’t pay for it until you use it? IBM now offers 
Capacity Advantage — additional internal processors 
or even entire servers preinstalled onsite, ready for 
activation, 24x7, on a pay-as-you-grow basis. 


Uptime assurance. High availability services from 
IBM can help assure uptime performance on new IBM 
servers, even help assure uptime across applications, 
networks and entire enterprises. 


NEW 
SCIENCE 


Power. IBM just built the world’s fastest computer, 
capable of over 12 trillion calculations/second— 
enough power to process an online transaction from 
every man, woman and child on earth in one minute. 


Efficiency. |BM Memory eXpansion Technology 
doubles the capacity of server memory. Soon you 
can cut memory costs without sacrificing perfor- 
mance, or increase performance at no extra cost. 


Maximum Linux.The new z900 server can run thousands of Linux images simultaneously as virtual 
servers. All for under $500 an image, putting it among the most cost-effective Linux servers in the world. 





NEW SERVERS 


IBM @server xSeries 


Affordable, Linux-ready, Intel’-based s > mainframe >d reliability technologies 


| new cable-chaining technology | up to 4GB 
| runs Linux, Windows 2000 and 
| xSeries models start at $1,413 


Starts at 


IBM @server iSeries 


Fast implements gh perfor ce ar-zero mainten for thousands of ready-to-run business solutions 


Sixth generation 64-bit chip: \w copper and SOI! technol ip to16GB memory | up to 4TB disk | hot-plug PCI | 
1GB/s h ed lin »nterprise-class Logical Partitioning (LPAR) | 99.9+% reliability out o > box | integrated 
performance and fast F 1-year warranty 


| iSeries models s 


IBM @server pSeries 


The most powerful, technologically ac 


NHz | 1 _2 cach 6-,12-,1 r 24-way configurations | up to 873GB hot-swap 


up to 45TB of SSA storage | 4GB SD pandable to 96GB | IBM AIX’ operating system, rated 


64-bit processor 600I 


| the p680 starts at $420,06 Ser odels start at $13,599 


IBM @server zSeries 


The most reliable. mission-critica ta transactic 


) 99.999% availability’ (down just 5 minutes/year) | up to 640-way, ciustered with up to 2TB memory | 


hic coprocessors yielding 64,000 SSL/sec:”’ | automatic system resource reallocation | runs z/OS 


HiperSockets @ 24 ad-based software pricing | under $500 per Linux image 


(2) ™ erver For the next generation of e-business. 


For more information or to buy direct, go to ibm.com/eserver 


> at f Price claim based 2900 Configuration for Linux ($1,200,000) running 2500 separate instances of Linux. Storage not included. 


Based on SPECweb99 benchmark result current as of 9/20/00. See www.spec.or at Certain enablement fees may apply 
oO iration. * IBM list price for xSeries 330 Model 865411Y 1 8OOMHz processor, 256MB memory and open bay, not including hard drive, operating systems or other options. ° IBM list price for 


xSeries200 Mode! 847840X with 8O00MHz processor, 128MB memory and open bay, not including hard drive, operating systems or other opti IBM list price for iSeries 400 Model 820, FC # 2395, uni-processor, 256MB memory and 8.58GB disk. ' !BM list price 
for iSeries 400 Model 270, FC #2422, uni-processor, 256MB memory and 8.58GB disk. * Rated #1 UNIX operating system: D.H. Brown Operating System Scorecard, 3/24/00. ’ IBM list price for pSeries 680 with 6 processors, 4GB memory and 9.1GB disk and unlim 
ited user license for AIX 4.3.3." Special price available only through ShooiBM for pSeries 640 with POWER3-1| 375MHz copper chip, 1-way, 256MB memory, 9.1GB disk and unlimited user license of AIX 4.3.3.'' Requires available Parallel Sysplex” technology 

In a full Parallel Sysplex cluster. '* Pric laim based on 2900 Configuration for Linux ($1,200,000) running 2500 separate tances of Linux. Storage not included. See www.ibm.conveserver/zseries/linuxcontig for full details on this configuration. Actual reseller 
prices on all systems may vary. List prices, specifications and availability may change without notice. IBM, iSeries, pSeries, zSeries, xSeries, Netfinity, S/390, Parallel Sysplex, AIX, WebSphere, Light Path Diagnostics, Netfinity Director and the e-business logo are 
trademarks or registered trademarks of International Business Machines Corporation. Lotus and Domino are trademarks or registered trademarks of the Lotus Development Corporation. UNIX is a registered trademark of The Open Group. Java and all Java-related 
trademarks and logos are trademarks of Sun Microsystems Inc. in the United States and other countries. Windows and Windows NT are registered trademarks of Microsoft Corporation. Intel and Pentium are registered trademarks of Intel Corporation. Linux is a 


registered trademark of Linus Torvalds. All other companies or products are trademarks or registered trademarks of their respective companies. 2000 iBM Corporation. Ali rights reserved 


See www.ibm.com/eserver/zseries/inuxconfig for full details on this 
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What It’s Like to Work at . 


AFLAC Inc. 


Interviewee: Philip Smith 
promoted last month from se 
nior programmer/analyst to 
manager of client/server Web 
development 
Company: American Family Lif 
Assurance Company of aie 
bus Inc. (AFLAC) 
Main location: Columbus, Ga 
Number of information tech- 
nology employees: 400 in the 
U.S.; 20 in Web development 
Number of employees (end 
users): 4,900 
Web site traffic: “That's in- 
creased exponentially since the 
duck campaign startea this year 
[the company's TV advertise 
ments feature a duck quacking 
the company’s name]. In August, 
we had 1.1 million hits on our 
home page, vs. 98,000 in Au 
gust of 1999 That's a 946% in 
crease. It's amazing what a little 
duck can do for you.” 
What kind of pressure has 
the duck put on IT? “Sales 
leads for the first three months of 
this year outp a all of those for 
1998 and 1999 combined. So 
we've had to beef up a lot of our 
extranet systems for our field 
sales associates ee is 
moving online anyway, but we 
pushed it along a little faster Bi it 
we've had no major meltdowns 
knock on wood.” 
What activities fall under the 
Web development group? 
“The Internet site, the intranet 
and an extranet for our 30,000 
person independent field sales 
force.” 
— initiatives: A Web site 

edesign to give it a “real fun 
look and feel (with partner Mac 
quarium Inc. in Atlanta) and a 

2w e-mail application that will 

> AFLAC to send mass 

eld sales f 
How is your transition to 
management going? “It's defi 
nitely a different monster. I'm 
used to being all technology 
oriented, and now | have more of 
an administrative role, making 
sure people follow thro nie and 
meet their dates. But | was 
ways a task-oriented program 
mer into the details, so | think it 
will work out pretty well.” 
Have you had any manage- 
ment training? “Not yet, but | 
have a list of about 15 to 20 
classes that I'll take over the next 
few months. We have six or sev- 
en in-house instructors that pro- 


vide a wide range of training 

and we have a 

ng vendor.” 

Employee reviews: An annual 
elf-appraisal system; supervi 


ors review the self-assess 


ments and add their own com 
ments, and ‘the final document 
is stored online for viewing by 
other manage 
Bonus programs: “In the past 
couple of years, they've been in 
corporating more project 
oriented incentives, like a $100 
cash reward for meeting a proj- 
ect milestone. And we have a 
companywide yearly bonus 
based on revenue.” 
Dress code: Business casual 
Workday: “My team gets here 
between 7 and 8 a.m. and 
leaves between 4:30 and 6 p.m 
We're good about keepit 1g 
mal, steady hours 
Come on. Really? “If a dead 
line is approaching, we might 
have some long days.” 

Kind of offices: “Cluttered, 
right now. We're building a large 
n campus that will [consoli 

date] employees from several 
lifferent locations, but we’ 
ready outgrown the campus 
and it’s not even built yet. Right 
now, we're spread out all over 
Columbus. The aaa ty of IT is 
all together in an old building 
that was a dairy before, but we 
support in 


s needed 


also have = IT 
ach locatior : 

On-site en care? “We have < 

dedicated day-care facility for 

AFLAC employees that’s near 
several of our major buildings 
and there will be ynd one 
yn the new campus.” 

Office mascot: The duck 
‘There's been a craze to get 

imal ducks } 
1 nonquackers. You see 
them everywhere.” 

Little perks: Restaurant gift 
ertificates, reward luncheons 
and annual Christmas parties 

Last companywide perk: 
The annual employee apprecia- 

tion week in May, which i 
cludes performances, games 

“and a big event for the grand 
finale - like taking your family 

to a Braves game or going to 

Six Flags.” 

Wouid employees feel com- 

fortable e-mailing the CEO? 

“Probably not.” 

- Leslie Goff 
(Igoff@ix.netcom.com) 
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W. KEI 


ou and your customers 


OUR COMPANY IS investing h 


-avily in customer rela- 


tionship management (CRM) tools, has a dynamite 


Web site and runsac 
information on each agent’s 
centric — and “customer 


But hold on. First, answer these four simple, 
informal questions that — for me — distinguish 
mantra from reality. If your company scores 
fewer than four “yes” answers, then it’s kidding 
itself. It may have a great CRM strategy, but 
it doesn’t have a true customer relationship 
perspective 
1. Are all customer e-mail messages automati 
cally acknowledged and answered, with each 
query or problem fully and personally respond 
ed to by knowledgeable staff? 

2. Is online handling of credit and payment 
terms for new customers an integral compo- 
nent of your CRM base? 

3. Are at least 25% of bonuses and 
related performance incentives 
based on customer satisfaction 
metrics? 

4. Is your call center staffed by 
well-trained personnel who are re- 
warded on the basis of the quality 
of the customer relationship? 

There’s a single, common link 
among these four questions: the 
quality of the customer exper 
ience. A company can’t be cus- 
tomer-centric if it ignores the 
foundations of the experience. 
Not answering e-mails is saying, 
“Don’t bother us; we're not inter- 
ested.” Surveys routinely show 
that more than half of all e-busi- 
ness sites send this signal. But 
they boast of how much they care 
about the customer. 

The second question is perhaps 
the most revealing about turning 
customer “focus” into customer re- 
lationships. Credit is at the very 
core of every commercial relation- 
ship. While credit cards handle 
payment for a product or service, 
they don’t address financing terms, 
lines of credit, loans or leasing, payment sched- 
ules and the like. These are particularly key for 
large consumer purchases and just about every- 
thing having to do with small-business e-com- 
merce. Companies often tell me, “We haven't 
thought about this.” That’s like saying, “We 
haven't really thought about the relationship.” 

The third question falls outside the control 
and possibly the influence of most people. But 
the way it’s answered sends a very clear signal 
about the priority that top management really 


IT should ,,.“ 
playa 
bigger part 
in serving 
customers. 


‘all center armed with customer 


screen. It’s customer- 
is today’s mantra. 


places on the lationship 
A book written by former Marshall Indus 
tries CEO Robert Rodin called Free, 


Now (Simon & Schuster, 1999) compellingly 
r 


ustomer re 
Pe rfect 


shows how most organizations’ reward systems 
actually get in the way of effective customer re 
lationships. Sales staff are rewarded for meet 
ing quotas and, in many instances, pushing the 
product of the month. Production is incented 
to meet budgets and control costs. The credi 
function is rewarded for controlling risk, which 
often means declining customers or at least 
keeping them waiting 
Che performances of IT and human re 

sources largely aren’t measured in 
terms of or even affected by 
customer satisfaction. The compa 
nies that are best at customer rela- 
tionships base their incentives on 
the relationship. That ought to be 
the norm, not the exception 
fourth question deals with 

1 area in which we all have expe 
rience, and probably bad memories 
as well. The call center is often the 
point of first impression for a cus- 
tomer. Many of us don’t deal with 
our car insurance companies for 
years, until we have a claim. Con 


tact with P 


C manufacturers or 
software companies generally 
comes as a result of a problem. 

But what’s a “problem” to the 
vendor is actually more often a 
crisis to the customer. For the 
customer, how this is handled 
defines the relationship. In that 
situation, a firm wants the best- 
trained, most responsive people 
on the phones. And it should treat 
them well. 

IT is very much at the center of 

CRM. So it should play a real role 

in helping design the customer experience, not 
just the technology platform. If your company 
scored 0-for-4 in these questions and you feel 
you can’t do much to change those answers, 
you'd better try, because otherwise, all that CRM 
work is literally a waste of time and money. B 
Keen recently published two books, The eProcess 
Edge (McGraw-Hill, 2000) and From .Com to 
.Profit Jlossey Bass, 2000). Contact him at peter@ 
peterkeen.com. 
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Setting up IT operations 
for the new Arctic 
government of Nunavut 
takes creativity, grit 
and warm mittens. 

By Kathleen Melymuka 
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THE COMMUTE: One Monday morning, Ken O'Neill, CIO of 
the government of Nunavut, left Ottawa for a three-hour 
flight north to Iqaluit, the capital of the new Canadian terri- 
tory. The plane couldn't land because of bad weather, so it 
continued on to the next scheduled stop, Rankin Inlet, about 
700 miles west across Hudson Bay. From there, the best 
choice was to continue about 700 miles farther west to Yel- 
lowknife in the Northwest Territories, then south to Edmon- 
ton and down to Calgary. Finally, O’Neill took the red-eye 
back east to Ottawa just in time to catch the next morning’s 
flight to Iqaluit. 


ELCOME TO NUNAVUT, where you can’t 

assume anything. “You may set up 

what you want to do,” O’Neill says, 

“but you have to switch to whatever 
comes up. It’s hard.” 

O’Neill’s understatement is typical of the people 
who live and work in Nunavut, an endless, 
windswept tundra on the top of the world, inhabited 
by the resilient, indigenous Inuit as well as a few 
hearty pioneers from the south. 

Nunavut means “our land” in Inuktitut, the native 
language of the Inuit. It lies almost entirely between 
the Arctic Circle and the North Pole. The establish- 
ment of the territory was part of Canada’s recent set- 
tlement of a long-standing Inuit land claim. 

On April 1, 1999, 28 backwater communities of the 
Northwest Territories — with populations as low as 
18 and names like Igluligaarjuk (place with a few 
houses) and Uqsuqtuug (place of plenty of blubber) 
— became a semiautonomous region with its own 
government. 


Building the information technology infrastructure 


for that government is the challenge facing O’Neill 
and other IT folks in Nunavut 


TRUE NORTH: In the Arctic winter, when darkness reigns, 
the winds may blow the snow so furiously that you can’t 

see planes parked on the tarmac from the schooi-bus yellow 
Iqaluit airport terminal. Flight crews tie a rope from the ter- 
minal to the aircraft for passengers to cling to while board- 
ing so they don’t lose their way and freeze to death in the 
darkness. 


The IT challenge began when Dave Smith was 
recruited from the private sector, where he had 
worked with government suppliers, to come north in 
the fall of 1997 as CIO of the Interim Commission, 
which was preparing for the soon-to-be-elected new 
government. He hired Ottawa consultant Nancy 
Chisholm to set up a project office that would include 
about eight project managers, systems analysts, tech- 


old 


nical architects and database designers and 
istrators. Unable to find qualified candidates 
Nunavut, they finally imported people from 

The project team faced the political chall 
dealing with the divergent rules, regulations and 
agendas of three separate governments 
dian federal government, which was the source of 
funding; the Northwest 
which was still running 
Nunavut government, whi 
in 18 months. 

They faced technical challenges of providing 
services like e-mail and building a communi 
infrastructure and a financial system 
off options that the new government migh 
want to consider. 

But most of all, they faced the chall 
vut itself: ice-bound for most of the y 
ally no paved roads and accessible only 
during the three summer months wher 
melts and ships can come in 

The climate and the seasons dominate wher 
can be done, Smith says. A blizzard can easily 
everything down, and there are communities tl 
have gone 10 days without an aircraft being 
land. “If you’re a technician that has gone 
community to install a communication « 
that’s when the storm happens, you're there f 
days,” he says. Everyone else who needs you 
your boss to your family has to wait 

Nunavut provides cul 
certain times of the year, rates may soar as 
Inuit workers go fishing or hunting — often for 
weeks. But the southern sojourners try not to lay 
their own values over the very different northern 
culture. “Priorities here are not our priorities,” 
Chisholm says. “We can’t try to impose our mentality 
here because this is their mandate and their land 


ARCTIC SUMMER: On her first day in Iqaluit in the summer 
of 1998, Chisholm hit the sack exhausted. She awoke to 
bright sunlight before her alarm went off, jumped out of bed, 
showered, dressed, picked up her briefcase and stepped out 
into the empty town. Glancing at her watch for the first time, 
she discovered it was 1:30 a.m. 


The environment dictates and hinders technology 
When airplanes are unable to land because of bad 
weather, satellite communications are a blessing. But 
bandwidth is severely limited, and you can’t assume 
the link will be up when you need it. If a communica- 
tions circuit goes out and there’s a snowstorm, it may 
be down for days, and at certain times of the year the 
satellite communications are unreliable because of 
sunspot activity. 

You also can’t assume that you will get the special 
ist you need to repair something. As a result, techni 


PHOTO KEY: 1. Caribou antlers decorate the doorway and 
rooftop of a house in Iqaluit. 2. A newer house in an upscale 
neighborhood overlooks downtown Iqaluit. 3. Most signs in 
Nunavut are in English and syllabic Inuktitut. 4. The meet- 
ing room for the legislative assembly in Iqaluit is designed 
around symbols of Inuit culture. 5. The cemetery on the 
barren shore of Iqaluit bears more than its share of suicides 
6. Because of the cold, wind and daytime darkness during 
the schooi year, public school buildings in Iqaluit are nearly 
windowless. 7. Nancy Chisholm pulled together the original 
IT project staff for Nunavut as well as the first help desk. 8. 
Iqaluit, the capital of Nunavut, sits on a desert tundra. 9. 
The inukshuk, meaning “like a human,” is a stone guidepost 
in the shape of a person. 
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design systems with failure in mind. “You have 


cians 
to design the income support [welfare] system so you 
can cut checks locally so that the people can buy 
food, because you can’t depend on the airplane [to 
deliver them] or the phone system” to transfer funds, 
Smith says 

rhere’s really nothing that you can depend on,” 
he says, and the project team developed IT standards 
with that in mind. Applications are primarily Micro 
soft-based, including Word, Ex- 
change for e-mail and Internet 


Explorer. “We wanted the simplest 


not be using complicated things. 

Customizable off-the-shelf applica 
tions are used in a couple of areas, 
such as help desk and financials, 
where a Microsoft option didn’t fit, 
and a handful of systems have been 
developed with the eccentricities of 
income support, vital statistics and 
student financial records. Also, the 
project staff is using Microsoft 
Access rapid development tools for 
several dozen small, highly custom 
ized applications 

Jean Denis, a systems consultant in the project 
office, is working on one such application for the 
Justice Department. He says the more he works with 
users, the more they find to automate. “This started 
as a small kernel to schedule court appearances,” he 
explains. “Now we’re hoping to have the [Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police] file the charges electroni 
cally and merge right into this system.’ 

Eventually, what started as small, discreet applica 
tions will be consolidated into a comprehensive judi 
cial system 

Having a role to play in the new Nunavut is a mat 
ter of life and death to the Inuit, whose traditional 
culture has been assaulted by modern life, leaving 
scars of depression and suicide, particularly among 
teen-agers. The estimated suicide rate for Nunavut is 
ibout six times the rate for Canada as a whole and 
has been steadily increasing since the 1980s 

The new government has mandated that by 2010, 
85% of all government positions — including posi 
tions in IT 
however, IT skills are rare 

It’s hard to develop local skills because centralized 
IT training is almost impossible, Smith says. “It’s not 
the time off the job; it’s the airplane tickets. And in 
some Cases, you're pulling people out of the commu 
nity who have never been out before. What do they 
do with their families when they’re out of town on 
training? It’s all those social issues and the travel 
costs that rule out any kind of centralized training 


for most things.” 


HOMESICK: A bright, young Inuk who had never been out 
of Nunavut was brought down to Ottawa for several weeks 
of IT training. She was settled into a hotel for the weekend, 
with the training sessions to begin Monday. She never 
showed up at class. She had packed her bags and taken the 
first flight home. 


The project office has tried to move the Inuit into 
IT jobs through on-the-job coaching and mentoring. 
“There’s an understanding that you may not be com- 
pletely qualified to step into a role, but with mentor- 
ing and coaching, the people who have a life here in 
the community can transfer the skills from the peo- 


possible [IT] environment,” Smith 

says, “because if you can’t get a spe 

cialist to fix your problem, you better 
: i 


We wanted the 
simplest 
possible [IT] 
environment. 


DAVE SMITH, CIO, 
NUNAVUT INTERIM COMMISSION 


will be held by Inuit people. Right now, 
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ple who are not going to stay here,” Chisholm says. 

In another effort to develop local IT talent, 
Chisholm set up the first IT help desk in Nunavut 
just in time for the inauguration of the territory. She 
knew there was no hope of getting IT specialists on 
the help desk staff. “People who had that knowledge 
were out repairing problems,” she explains. But she 
hoped that, with the right design, the help desk could 
evolve into a repository of IT knowledge that less 
expert staff could use and learn by. 

She settled on HelpDesk from 
Royalblue Technologies in New 
York, partly because it supported 
this concept. The system provided 
step-by-step guidance for “hot top- 
ics” — frequent IT problems that 
could be solved by walking the 
caller through the steps provided 
on the screen. 

More important, it enabled the 
development of a knowledge base 
As a problem is solved in the field, 
the field technician provides a 
step-by-step report of what was 
done along with keywords to help 
staff find that information when 
the problem arises again. The hope 
is that help desk staff can use this information to 
walk callers through their simpler problems and save 
the expense of sending technicians out to the remote 
communities. 


GETTING AHEAD: Ten young people signed on for Gavin 
Nesbitt’s “tech specialist” certification course at Arctic Col- 
lege in Iqaluit. Only two earned the certification, but nine of 
the original 10 are currently working in IT in the government 
of Nunavut. “Any IT skills are better than none,” Nesbitt 
says. “If you know anything, it puts you ahead.” 


Developing Inuit IT expertise is a long-term goal, 
says Smith. A more immediate concern is recruiting 
skilled people from anywhere to get the work done 
“There's simply a small percentage of people who 
want to move into that climate,” says Smith, who is 
now a consultant to the project office operating out 
of Ottawa. He laughs when he hears about the diffi 
culties of recruiting IT folks in the south. “That’s not 
hard,” he says. “This is hard.” 

Although logistics present many challenges in 
Nunavut, they also provide opportunities for technol- 
ogy to make a huge difference in people's lives, Smith 
says. For example, because there are no hospitals in 
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the territory, the government spends millions of dol- 
lars on airplane tickets to bring health care profes- 
sionals into the communities and move patients out 
for diagnoses. Some communities are testing telemed- 
icine workstations for specialties like dermatology 
that lend themselves to long-distance diagnostics. 

Distance learning seems to be another natural for 
Nunavut, but both of these initiatives are hindered 
by the limitations of satellite communications. With 
rates as low as 64KB/sec., the satellite bandwidth in 
most Nunavut communities is less than that in most 
southern homes, Smith says. “The whole community 
has to run through that tiny little connection.” That 
means if a telemedicine session is going on in a com- 
munity, the school may not be able to get on the In- 
ternet, and the local government might not be able to 
process payroll checks. 

rhings will get worse before they get better 
because the more people who use technology, the 
more they will strain the available bandwidth. Some 
believe the government will eventually be forced to 
lay a cable throughout the territory, but that and 
many other decisions remain to be made. 


COFFEE TO DIE FOR: One dark, cold winter day, the snow 
was blowing fiercely when Chisholm, on a whim, threw on 
her hooded coat and mittens and headed for the Fantasy 
Palace, so named because it’s the only place in Iqaluit that 
serves southern dreams such as latte and cappuccino. 
About halfway through the 200-yard trek, she realized she 
had made a potentially fatal mistake. “The wind was really 
howling, and it was just so cold,” she recalls. “I could actu- 
ally feel my body shutting down. | suddenly realized | might 
not make it.” 


Despite the difficulties, the new government has 
already put a lot of technology in place, says Smith. 
There are about 1,500 workstations, with roughly 
1,000 of them in Iqaluit. Most public servants who 
work indoors have Pentium-level PCs. There are 
about 50 servers in Iqaluit, not including print 
servers, and there are 10 more in the two regional 
offices. Every community has a nursing center, a 
public school and a high school — each equipped 
with at least one PC. Most communities have PCs in 
the libraries and in some municipal offices. 

Despite a good deal of progress against the odds, 
Nunavut is not the kind of place that nurtures blue- 
sky optimism. When Smith looks to the future, he 
does so with the grit and realism of a frontiersman. 
“The easy applications have been done,” he says. 
“The hard ones are left.” D 
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Mark McDonald is an associate partner and director of Andersen 


Consulting’s Center for Process Excellence. 
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Leaders series. Available now at bookstores everywhere 


or call 1-800-262-4729. 
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‘lo better expose IT workers 


to new projects 


and skills, 


some leading companies are 
rediscovering broadbanding 
— matching career paths to 


responsibilities, 


not titles. It’s a 


system tailor-made for many 


IT staffs. By Dawne Shand 
PRL RT LS EE ER SOUS 


} 
ineers with 


ertise in Unix 


2 projects one 
month and playing a 

Java trainee role on 

their next endeavor. They aren't de 
moted, they don't take a pay cut, but 


And that’s 


what CIO Ron Griffin says he wants 


they do acquire new skills 
his career system is called “broad 
banding,” a human resources pay and 
compensation structure that’s catching 
on in information technology depart 


ments. Broadbanding gives Griffin and 


his team the fle ility to staff employ 


ees on projects that will broaden their 


technical and managerial skills. “It de 
links title from responsibility” and 
encourages continuous learning, says 
Griffin 

Broadbanding got its start in the late 
1980s as a cure for the complex sys 
tems of job grades that were in place at 
most large companies. Chris Ellis, a 
senior consultant at the Raleigh, N. 
office of Sibson & Co. (a division of 
Nextera Enterprises Inc. in Lexington, 
Mass.), says it wasn’t uncommon to se¢ 
companies manage 70 job grades and 
equally complex pay structures. For a 
specific grade, a salary could be in 
creased by only 50% of the original 
baseline. For example, a networking 
specialist who started at $20,000 could 


increase his salary to a maximum of 


$30,000 without being promoted 
For employees to make more money, 
companies handed out meaningless 
promotions or forced skilled experts to 
move into management. Human re 
sources departments established intri 
ate formulas for calculating pay scales 
mining the level of new jobs 
i 


nies feared overpay 


ployees, human resources 
lepartments regularly surveyed the 
I 


market to assure management that no 
one received too much money 

But the unwieldy grade system isn’t 
suitable for today’s IT. Job responsibil 
ities need to correlate to the knowl 

ind expertise ol employ ees, re 

gardless of titles. “¢ ompetency -based 
pay and promotions systems [such as 
broadbanding] work particularly well 
for IT groups,” says Ellis 

Broadbanding breaks the bond be 
tween a job title and an established set 
of responsibilities. It reduces the num 
ber of both pay scales and job levels 


ind puts them in “bands.” For example, 
1 company decides which areas of ex 
pertise matter most, such as network- 
ing or systems architecture. Then it 
establishes bands that encompass a 
number of job titles and pay scales. 
The result is that an employee can 
move across areas of expertise while 
continuing to earn more money. In 
fact, horizontal movement is encour 
aged. Having a breadth of skills be 
comes the criteria for promotion. 
Home Depot has had the broadband- 
ing system in place for 10 years. Ac 
cording to Paul Hoebeman, vice presi 


dent of information systems, the struc- 
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ture has de-emphasized the impor- 
tance of titles to the point where em- 
ployees don’t consider them as they 
change roles and responsibilities 
“When employees want to learn 
something new, they play to the level 
[on that project] that they ’re capa dle 
of,” explains Hoebeman. But the broad- 
banding system doesn’t come without 
its pitfalls. For those new to Home De- 
pot, especially those in midcareer, the 
system does take some getting used to. 
‘There's a sense of a permanent set 
of job responsibilities often attached to 
job titles,” says Hoebeman. In a broad- 
banding system, every project requires 
evolving expertise. You might one day 
manage a younger employee who 
could be teaching and leading you on 
the next project 
Dow Jones & Co. in New York is 
much newer to the broadbanding sys- 
tem. The company implemented 
broadbands for more than 600 non- 
managerial IT professionals in July. 
This month, it begins the process for 
450 IT leaders. For Chief Technology 
Officer Bill Godfrey, the system under- 
pins a strong human resources frame- 
work that includes performance man- 
agement, compensation systems and 
attraction and retention strategies. 
Although many companies bench- 
mark salaries to protect against over- 
paying, Dow Jones will regularly sur- 
vey the IT market to decide whether 
its employees are underpaid. The com 
pany has also established a joint em- 
ployee and manager appeals commit- 
tee to ensure that decisions are made 
fairly. Godfrey says the new system en- 


Broadbandine 
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When employees 
want to learn some-. 
thing new, they play 
to the level [on that 
project] that they’re 

capable of 


maa 
ie a S30 
a 
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countered some initial resistance. Em- 
ployees said they wondered if promo- 
tions would be harder to get and if 
they would be forced into other jobs 
within the company. For most employ- 
ees, these fears were unfounded. 
“Career growth can be horizontal,” 
says Godfrey. “We just need to make i 
more manageable.” Broadbanding 
should make it easier for employers 
and employees to talk about what they 
need for such things as training and 
skills, depending on which direction 
employees want to take their careers 
in. Godfrey points out, however, that 


for upper management, broadbands 
have tougher implications. “There will 
be fewer opportunities to move up, 
and higher expectations,” he says. 
Broadbanding represents a way of 
building career momentum while en- 
couraging learning. Godfrey notes that 
while financial results remain the sin- 
gle biggest measure of managerial suc- 
cess, IT leaders must also contend 
with an equally important goal: “We 
must encourage skill acquisition.” D 


Shand is a freelance writer 
in Arlington, Mass. 


Matching Pay 
nn oy +1- 
lo Responsibility 
On the surface, implementing broadbands 
sounds easy: Get rid of some manage 
ment layers and increase the pay 
spectrum for those who remain. It isn’t 
that simple 
sultant Chris Ellis at Sibson & Ce 
me of the roadblocks he 
seen companies run up against 
: ng work: 
w= Companies often 
still define ways of awarding salary in 
2s. If you remove the step-level f 


S, what criteria will De 


t think abo 


lifferently. Er 
their progre 
2dge and competencies they're learning 
gw Take care in how you benchmark 
s to the market. The point isn't to 
pay by the market's standards 
er by the employee's abilities 


C 


Dawne Shand 
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Do you really know what goes on in the minds of 
your e-customers? What they might be thinking 
about buying? Or not inane And why? That’s 
NU Cele LLL OL 
e-Intelligence, you can quickly integrate bricks- 
and-mortar data with clicks-and-mortar data. To 
reveal- insights that can help you optimize online 
merchandising, recognize cross-selling opportuni- 
amt greater customer loyalty, and establish 
more profitable relationships with your very best 
e-customers. To learn more about e-Intelligence 
from SAS, and what it can do for your business, 


phone 1-800-727-0025 or stop by www.sas.com. 
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BEING 
SEEN AT 
ALL THE 
RIGHT 
EVENTS 


When it comes to confer- 
ences and trade shows, 

it can be hard for IT consul- 
tants to know which ones 
hold value for them. We 
asked some veteran consul- 
tants which ones they make 
a point of attending or 
avoiding. | 


BUSINESS 


OUR MAILBOX FILLS UP every week with in- 
vitations to one conference after another. 
But your dollars are precious, and your 
time is limited. So how do you decide 


V 


independent information technology consultant? 
“I must get a half a dozen fliers for conferences and 


which events are worth your while as an 


trade shows in the mail each week,” says Ric Gold- 
man, a sole proprietor doing business as Spellbinder 
Systems Group in Palo Alto, Calif. “And most of them 
are either so generic or so narrow” that they’re 
useless, he says. “[They’re] just large, expensive gath- 
erings of people talking about the same old things.” 

One way of sorting through the clutter is to avoid 
the madding crowd. Instead of attending a general 
trade show like Comdex or PC Expo, focus on con 
ferences aimed specifically at consultants. Those are 
your best bet for sharing war stories with other con- 
sultants and picking up valuable advice about how to 
run your independent practice. 

Then round out your yearly schedule with a 
key technology show that’s relevant to your client 
base or your skill development goals. A vertical 
industry show may also be useful if you work in a 
specific niche. 


Goldman and other consultants shared with ¢ 


om- 
puterworld how they choose the conferences and 
trade shows that give them the most bang for their 
bucks. They also offered tips on how they allocate 


their time and budgets. 


Consulting Conferences 

The yearly confab of the St. Louis-based Indepen- 
dent Computer Consultants Association (ICCA) is 
far and away one of the most well-attended and use- 
ful events for independent IT consultants, past atten 
dees Say Whether you're new to the 1099 life or an 
old pro, the conference is a must. 

“T felt like I came away with friends, not just net 
works of people,” says Sandra Story, who attended 
her first ICCA conference in Boston in June. “They 
turned out to be colleagues rather than competitors.’ 

Now, if a client asks for a recommendation on a 
technology with which Story has no direct experi- 
ence, it’s no problem. “I have people who I could call 
up if I need someone with a specific area of exper 
tise,” Story says. “In the end, that makes me more 
valuable to my clients.” 

Story, who started consulting in February last year, 

also picked up tips on how to choose a lawyer who 
specializes in reviewing IT-related contracts. An 
other take-away was learning how to devise an 
effective marketing road map that forces you to 
do the things that usually fall to the bottom of 
your priority list. 


Technology Trade Shows and 
National User Group Conferences 
While general technology trade shows may 
not prove very useful to consultants, vertical 
technology shows and national user group con 
ferences can be, Goldman says. They offer an in- 
side look at a vendor’s strategic direction, as well 
as up-to-the-minute news about new products. And 
such conferences can be a useful resource for address- 
ing specific technology problems such as leveraging 
certain product features in a unique environment. 
Choose technology trade shows and user group 
conferences based on the technologies you work with 
on a regular basis, Goldman advises. For example, he 
frequently works with sites that use Lotus Notes, so 
he attends the annual Lotusphere conference in Or- | 
lando whenever possible. And because he specializes | 
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Tips and Tricks 


Ric Goldman, sole proprietor of Spellbinder Systems Group; 
IT consultant Sandra Story; and John DiNunno, sole 
proprietor of Dynamic Techniques Inc. in Norcross, Ga., 
offer the following advice for getting the most out of 
conferences and trade shows 


m= To decide if a conference merits your time, review the 
previous year’s proceedings on the conference’s Web 
site. Papers, presentations, transcripts of panel discussions 
and other materials are usually posted once an event is over. If 
it piques your interest, check out the current year's agenda. 


= Save money by signing up for the “early bird” regis- 
tration. Not only will it usually save you a percentage of the 
regular registration fee, but it will also increase the chances 
that you'll make attending the show a priority and schedule the 
time. In the event that you can’t go, most conferences provide 
a prorated rebate on the fee if you cancel in advance. 


m= Try to schedule a conference in conjunction with a 
vacation. That way, you can deduct a percentage of your va- 
cation costs (airfare, hotel or car rental) that otherwise would 
just be nondeductible personal expenses. Of course, if the sole 
purpose of your trip is to attend the conference, all of your 
business-travel-related expenses are deductible. 


w To cultivate a long-term relationship with a client, 
consider spending a day at an appropriate conference. 
A show may not have a direct benefit for you but may offer 
some beneficial information for the client. Focus on finding so- 
lutions tailored to that particular client. If the conference is local, 
you may even be able to accomplish your goal in half a day. 


= Don’t expect lead generation to happen overnight. 
Usually, you meet someone at a conference who refers you to 
someone who needs advice, who in turn refers you to some- 
one with a job. It may take several months, but the process all 
starts with the initial exposure from attending a conference 


in working on Hewlett-Packard Co. platforms, HP 
World — hosted by Interex, an international HP user 
group — is also part of his annual agenda. 

Goldman especially appreciates conferences that 
have special interest groups for consultants, such as 
HP World. “Most vendors nowadays are realizing 
that consultants are extremely vital and useful re- 
sources for them as one of the best ways to get their 
products out into the marketplace,” he explains. 


Industry Conferences 

If you specialize in a particular niche, consider go- 
ing to the leading trade shows in your area of exper- 
tise. Story, for example, belongs to the American So- 
ciety for Quality because software quality assurance 
is a key part of her practice. The organization hosts a 
national conference locally, so she’ll likely attend that 
next March 

“Not only would I meet other consultants, but I'd 
also meet other professionals in my local area,” Story 
says. “That could be good for picking up new clients 
and learning the latest in the [quality] industry.” 

While industry shows aren't necessarily technology- 
oriented, they usually have at least one technology 
track, as well as vertical vendors on hand on the exhibit 
floor. And because they’re well-attended by business 
executives in the field, the shows provide a great forum 
for meeting the movers and shakers who may have a 
hand in bringing consultants on board. Moreover, they 
offer a concentrated opportunity to identify new trends 
in your main field of interest. D 


Goff is a freelance writer in New York. Contact her at 
lgoff@ix.netcom.com. 





Most servers replace yesterday's servers. This one replaces tomorrow's. 


Introducing hp 9000 superdome, the first enterprise server with the flexibility to match its power. 
Flexibility that’s ready for |A-64, and flexibility to run multiple operating systems like HP-UX, Linux, Windows 
2000; and others yet to be. Capacity is flexible too. Scale it up or scale it back, paying less when you use less. 
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Risk Management 


Risk management is the process 
in which potential risks to a 
business are identified, analyzed 
and mitigated, along with the 
process of balancing the cost of 
protecting the company against 
a risk vs. the cost of exposure to 


that risk. 


BY TAMARA WIEDER 
HOUGH WE'VE been 


trying to perfect it 


for hundreds of 


years, it appears 
that the 1983 Tom 
Cruise film hit the nail on the 


head: Business is risky. And 
with the increasing dependen- 
cy of businesses on technology 
to maintain and advance their 


organizations, the risks and 


the stakes are greater than 
ever. 

This begs the question: How 
should 


their risks? 


organizations manage 


Many Steps 
According to analysts, effec 
risk 


multistep process 


tive management is a 


“Having a really thorough 


understanding of what you 


have is the most important 


step [in good risk manage- 
ment],” says Dennis Gaughan, 
AMR 


Inc. in Boston. “In 


in analyst at Research 
a lot of cas 
es, the exposures that come up 
and bite 


things you weren 


because of 


you are 
ware of. So 
really just understanding what 
all the different pieces are and 
how they all fit together is an 
important component of miti 
gating risk 

For instance, a company 
plans to build a data center, but 
there’s a 90% chance that the 
project won't be completed on 
time. 

The company then needs to 
look at the various costs asso 
ciated with mitigating that risk 
It may choose to spend more 
money to pay contractors who 
can get the job done faster. Or, 
if the risk of completing the 


project late is deemed too 
great, the company may decide 
to push back the deadline. That 
decision would force the busi 
ness to estimate potential lost 
revenue or productivity losses, 
as well as calculate the costs 
associated with extending the 
deadline for the project. 
George Vrabel, senior vice 
president and senior director 
of technology audits at Char 
lotte, N.C 


ica Corp., 


-based Bank of Amer- 
agrees that self- 
awareness is key. “You have to 
recognize what the business is 
trying to do,” he says. “I need 
to be able to look at that broad 
picture. I like to think I need to 
look at the trees and the forest 
at the same time.” 


But being self-aware is only 
the first step in effective risk 
management for companies. 
Another crucial component is 
planning for possible failures. 
It may sound simple, but ana 
lysts say that in the course of 
operating and maintaining a 
business, it’s an often over 
looked task. 

“What a lot of people don’t 
do is really plan for the in- 
evitable failure and really take 
steps in understanding what 
it’s going to take to recover 
from failure,” says Gaughan 


Minimizing Downtime 


From an information tech 


nology perspective, he says, 
risk management includes min- 
imizing an organization’s ex 
posure to downtime or loss of 
service from its IT systems or 
processes. 

From a_ business process 
standpoint, risk management 
is more about managing a 
“portfolio of systems and proj 
in order to maximize fi 


those in 


ects” 
returns on 
and 


nancial 
vestments minimize the 
potential for conflicts and de 
lays, Gaughan says. 

Once a business has recog 
nized what its potential risks 
are, it’s equally important to 
evaluate how costly those risks 


Risk Management Scenarios 


@ A manufacturer evaluates the costs and resources required to 
launch an e-commerce unit, the risks of the unit failing and the loss on 
investment. 


@ A bank considers issuing a credit card with a $5,000 credit line to a 
new customer and the risk it takes that the customer may fail to pay 


off all or some of his charges. 


@ A company invests $5 million to develop and manage a software 
application to better automate its customer service operations. The 
business risks the project running late or over budget or failing to meet 
cost savings, customer loyalty or productivity targets. 


® An IT organization is interested in purchasing cutting-edge e-busi- 
ness software from a start-up but must evaluate the inherent risks of 
dealing with a small company that has limited financial wherewithal 


and questionable viability. 


® A small appliance retailer studies the risks of competing indepen- 
dently in a highly competitive market that's dominated by a handful of 
giant retailers and whether or not it makes more sense to allow itself 


to be acquired. 


can be and, therefore, how 
much time and money should 
be invested in mitigating those 
risks. That process — known 
as business impact analysis 

is another crucial component 
of effective risk management 
for companies. 

“A business impact analysis 
really helps define what a com- 
pany’s losses would be,” says 
Chuck Wachter, : 
recovery at 


manager of 
disaster Carlson 
Cos., a Minneapolis-based com- 
pany focused on travel, hospi- 
tality and marketing. “If you 
a power outage, 
minutes, 
financial im 


were to have 
even as short as 15 
what are 


pacts, what are your nonfinan- 


your 


cial impacts, how are your cus- 
tomers affected, how is your 
industry image affected?” 


Cost Considerations 

Once companies have deter- 
mined what their risks are and 
their losses might be, 


they must then decide whether 


what 


or not to address each risk. To 
do so, companies consider the 
size of the risk and its conse- 
quences to the organization 
“You might choose to accept 
greater risk of failure because 
there’s reward,” 
Frank Prince, an analyst at For- 
in Cam- 


greater says 
rester Research Inc. 
bridge, Mass. 

For example, a 
gift business evaluates the 
risks of launching a Web site in 
Though 


mail-order 


time for the holidays 
there are risks involved 
with the project including 
the possibility that the Web 
site might not generate ade- 


many 


quate sales volume and may re- 
sult in a loss on the project in- 
vestment the potential re 
wards of operating an online 
business during the busy holi- 
day shopping season might be 
great enough for the company 
to decide to go forward. 

If, on the other hand, a par- 
ticular risk is relatively unlike- 
ly but the potential cost to the 
company is great, then the or- 
ganization might choose to ad- 
dress the issue in advance. For 
example, an Arizona-based IT 
service provider is unlikely to 
suffer power outages due to 
hurricanes or earthquakes. But 
since the company’s financial 
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You might 
choose to 
accept greater 
risk of failure 
because 
there’s greater 
reward. 
FRANK PRINCE, ANALYST, 


FORRESTER RESEARCH INC 


liability 
from a power outage could be 
significant, it might decide to 
install a backup power system 


losses or resulting 


to protect itself. 

In the end, many analysts 
and specialists agree that fail- 
ing to address risk manage- 
ment is perhaps the greatest 
risk of all for a company. 

“What you wind up doing is 
fighting a lot of fires,” 
Abordo, a product 
process manager at Redmond, 
Wash.-based AT&T Wireless 
Group. “With businesses, time 


Says 


Leonore 


is always of the essence, and it 
is not uncommon, in my obser- 
vation, to see the time con- 
sciousness shortchange a lot of 
the planning. 

“{People say,] ‘Oh, we'll just 
figure it out as we go. We'll 
cross that bridge when we 
come to it’ — not recognizing 
that there are multiple bridges, 
and some of them are already 
falling down,” Abordo says. D 


Wieder is a freelance writer 
in Boston. Contact her at 
twieder@bigfoot.com. 





A box without service is a box. 
With hp people, hp 9000 superdome becomes a solution, instead of a server. 
Service is comprehensive and included. We handle site planning, integration services, customized training, and monitoring. 
It’s service made simple. So simple, in fact, that we can adjust your capacity over the phone. 


Without, ironically, a service call. hp.com/superdome 
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Dear Career Adviser: 


I’m in my mid-40s and, until a few years ago, was a pret- 
ty good graphical user interface and object-oriented 
database (OOD) specialist with some additional work 
in the use of Motif and the X Window System. In 1993, I 


succumbed to my midlife crisis, 
going to school full-time to 
earn a Ph.D. in psychology. 

I now realize I was happiest 
as a software engineer. I have 
some excellent grounding in 
OOD and object-oriented pro- 
gramming and have some up- 
Ils. I ad- 


minister my own Linux server, 


to-date technical ski 


developed my Web page and 
am learning Java, which is a lot 
like Ada. How do I explain my 


detour? PSYCHED O1 


Dear Psyched: 


Online retailers have 
learned that for each extra 
click users must perform, the 
chance of potential buyers 
leaving a site increases by 50% 

Many are alarmed by typi- 
cal browser-to-buyer conver- 
sion ratios, which now hover 
around 2%. That makes your 
combined computer science 
and cognitive psychology 
background perfect for a 
technical field called human- 
factors engineering, says Eliz 
abeth Charnock, CEO of Tro- 
ba Inc., a San Francisco-based 


Armey Calls for 
End to FIC Rules 


In an exclusive column on Comput- 
erworld.com's E-Commerce Com- 
munity page, House Majority Leader 
Dick Armey (R-Texas) wrote that the 
time may have come to discard the 
Federal Trade Commission's “fair 
practices” guidelines for e-com- 
merce Web sites. Armey said he 
came to that conclusion after a 
General Accounting Office survey 
showed that more than 90% of fed- 
eral Web sites can't meet those 
standards. While White House offi- 
cials have said the GAO report was 
an unfair comparison, Armey said 
the federal Web sites’ failures are 


start-up focusing on human 
factors er 
With your skill set, you 
could be in high demand to 
help e-commerce companies 
like Seattle-based Amazon. 
com Inc., Hewlett-Packard 


iwineering tasks. 


Co. and IBM or consultancies 
such as Chicago-based Ander 
sen Consulting and Boston 
based Bain & Co. that focus 
on design, usability and buyer- 
conversion issues. 

For human-factors engi- 
neering job listings, contact 
BayCHI (www.baychi.org), 
the San Francisco Bay area 
chapter of the Association for 
Computing Machinery’s Spe- 
cial Interest Group on Com- 
puter-Human Interaction. Ex- 
pect to earn about $50,000 to 
start and to get as much as 
$130,000 as your expertise in 
creases and you're pressed to 
bring immediate value ina 
fast-moving marketplace. 


Dear Career Adviser: 
I’ve been developing Web 
sites for about six years now, 
working mostly on the graphi- 


an indication that the federal gov- 
ernment shouldn't be dictating poli- 
cy to anyone. To read the complete 
column, visit www.computerworld. 
com/ecommerce. 


ICANN Reviewing New 
Top-Level Domains 


Nearly 70 companies and organiza- 


| tions have suggested more than 


200 top-level domains to the In- 
ternet Corporation for Assigned 
Names and Numbers, which is 
considering expanding domains 
beyond the familiar .com, .net and 
.org. Among the suggestions: 
Diebold Inc. in North Canton, Ohio, 


| has proposed .cash, .global and 


-secure. Novell Inc. is pitching -dir. 


| SRI International in Menlo Park, 
Calif., has proposed .geo. Finland- 


cal end, using tools such as 
Flash, Photoshop and Director 
I currently work at a Fortune 
500 company, earning a salary 
of $56,000, and a start-up has 
offered me $80,000. With all 
the press about failed start- 
ups, I don’t know whether to 
risk my stable job with its 
good benefits. 


QUEASY I 


Dear Queasy: 


Your quandary 
coincides with 
the biggest single 
month of dot-com 
job cuts, accord 
ing to Chicago- 
based outplace- 
ment firm Chal- 
lenger, Gray & 
Christmas Inc., 
which announced 
nearly 5,000 dot- 
com job cuts in its 
September data, 
for a total of 16,590 dot-com 
job cuts to date this year. 

And you're right: In this job 
market, cash is the main lure 
firms use to attract new talent. 


based Nokia Corp.'s proposal in- 
cludes .own and .now. Some of 
the other proposals include .jazz, 
software, .wap, .air, .biz, .inc, 
-kids and .news. The proposals, 
released last week, are detailed 
at www.icann.org. 


Space.com Cuts Jobs 


Space.com Inc., an Internet multi- 
media company focusing on space- 
related exploration and science 
news, said it has laid off 22 of its 
108 employees. The affected em- 
ployees were offered severance 
packages and outplacement assis- 
tance, according to Chairman and 
CEO Lou Dobbs. The New York- 
based company has bought severa! 


| space-related Web sites, including 


SpaceWatch.com and Explore- 


| zone.com, in the past year. 


N QUEENS 


FRAN QUITTEL is an expert | 
in high-tech careers and 
recruitment. Send 
questions to her at 
www.computerworld.com/ 
career_adviser. 


The key point to watch in 
his negotiation is the inflat- 
ed cash this dot-com is using 
to attract its hires. To staff 
up, it could burn through all 
its money before addressing 
any of its primary business 
issues. 

Therefore, be sure your 
new potential employer is ei- 
ther very well-funded or has 
an extraordinary business 
plan that will speedily bring 
in positive revenue. Other- 
wise, you could find yourself 
working at a company that’s 
flat out of cash in short order. 


Dear Career Adviser: 


I am one of the original em- 
ployees at a dot-com and was 
CIO and senior vice president 
of operations and technology. 
We had a major project to 
rewrite our exist- 
ing application 
into a Java-/XML- 
based format. 

After six 
months, several 
hundred thousand 
dollars and numer- 
ous promises, our 
outsourced devel- 
opers failed to de- 
liver. We are seek- 

} ingtorecover our 
; costs and have en- 
gaged another 
firm. Ilost my CIO 
~ title and took a hit 
on my options. While I still re- 
port to the chief operating offi- 
cer and have been told that the 
board still has confidence in 
me, I’m not feeling real secure 


GM Inks Deal With 
BlackVoices.com 


General Motors Corp. in Detroit last 
week announced a multimillion- 
dollar marketing deal with Chicago- 
based BlackVoices.com Inc., a Web 
site focused on African-American 
news. The exclusive deal will allow 
GM to advertise on the site and dis- 
play a link to the automaker’s GM- 
BuyPower.com consumer Web site. 


Warning: Web Polls 
May Be Misleading 


With the presidential elections fast 
approaching, the American Associ- 
ation for Public Opinion Research in 
Ann Arbor, Mich., recently sent out 
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right now. Should I start look- 
ing for another job? 
SHAKY GROUND 


Dear Shaky: 


Politics aside, as a CIO, you 
must set expectations and 
then deliver. But if there are 
problems, says Paul M. Lem- 
erise, president of P. M. Lem- 
erise & Associates Inc., a 
CIO consultancy in Indian 
Wells, Calif., then part of your 
job is to provide an early- 
warning system to the entire 
board so that quick corrective 
action can be taken. This in- 
cludes holding the vendor 
accountable. 

Lemerise asks: Did you, as 
CIO, establish a track record 
of documenting the problems 
and engage the COO’s parti- 
cipation in vendor review 
meetings? Is there documen- 
tation that would hold up ina 
suit against the vendor, and is 
your demotion documented 
in your personnel file? 

Because your company has 
lost hundreds of thousands of 
dollars and your title is di- 
minished, you should start 
looking elsewhere immedi- 
ately, since your current man 
agement might just be buying 
time to conduct a search to 
replace you. 

Once you have a firm offer 
in hand and give notice, man- 
agement’s reaction will tell 
you how they really feel. 
Most important, never again 
sit on poor vendor perfor- 
mance without taking imme- 
diate action. D 


a warning that many Web-based 
surveys aren't effective at capturing 
true public opinion. Often, data 
from online polls is flawed because, 
unlike more scientific polls, online 
polls don’t represent a cross-sample 
of the population and responses 
aren't obtained through random 
sampling, the group said. 


Lucent Hires Former 
Hewlett-Packard CEO 


John Young, a former president and 
CEO of Hewlett-Packard Co., has 
been named chairman of the newly 


| spun-off microelectronics unit at 


Lucent Technologies Inc. in Murray 
Hill, N.J. 

Young, 68, led HP from 1978 to 
1992 and has served on Lucent's 
board of directors since 1996. 





The box is only as good as the thinking outside of it. 


hp 9000 superdome is more than an enterprise server, 
it’s an enterprise solution. 
It’s a team of thoughtful people and smart hardware that adjusts 
to a very specific future - yours. 

This is the first generation of a new, more complete way of managing your business. 
One in which comprehensive service and system integration are parts of the process, 
not expensive afterthoughts. 
hp 9000 superdome is the first step into an internet infrastructure that’s always on, 
always flexible, always exactly what you need. 

Not more. Or less. Just exactly. 


Look ahead, at hp.com/superdome 
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AND PLAN? 


The Internet has given birth to a new generation. A generation that was born digital. 
Pe ee mur ee CMCC MU Cee MA Coe- MUM ee lg 
and paper. A generation that believes technology can change the world. 

At WorldCom” we understand those people because we are those people. We get a 
childlike thrill out of introducing companies to the wonders of global hosting, VPNs and 
web-enabled call centers. Which means we get to turn brick-and-mortar businesses into 
foi fed Se Lae ela Lael 

It’s a whole new playground out there. And if you ask us, the more, the merrier. 

For more details, visit us at www.wcom.com/generationd. 
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Meet Your Future Backup — ADIC’s New Scalar 100 


\ new standard in scalable tape libraries from ADIC, 
the Scalar” 100 has all the features you want in a backup 


solution now and in the future. 


Unmatched Scalability. ADIC's Scalar 100 starts out as a 
one- or two-drive, 30-cartridge DLT tape library, comparably 
priced to smaller Compaq and HP units. Then it scales easily 
and cost effectively up to 6 drives and 60 cartridges to meet 
new storage demands and protect your investment. 

Easy, Plug-in Connectivity. Simple plug-in modules let 


the Scalar 100 adapt to your changing storage needs 
SCSI, SAN, or NAS. 


For more information, visit www.adic.com. Or call 1-800-336-1233. 


More Storage in Less Space. With 50% more storage 
capacity than comparably sized products, the Scalar 100 
packs 4.81 B* of storage capacity into only 14 rack units, 


saving valuable space for future growth. 


Drive-Independent Design. Backup with DLT today, 


and with AIT, UVO Ultrium, and SDT models tomorrow. 


Unfailing Protection. Enjoy the highest level of service 
and support, including a full year of free on-site 
service from ADIC, the leader in open systems data 


storage solutions. 


adic 


) www.adic.com 
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NEW APPLE 05 
BLOSSOMS 


With a host of Unix- 
based internals, the new 
Mac OS X handles back- 
ward application com- 
patibility with a number 
of application program- 
ming interfaces, some- 
what different configu- 
ration capabilities and 
increased security. The 
operating system shows 
impressive stability and 
a lovely interface but 
quite variable perfor- 
mance.» 72 


HACK OF 
THE MONTH 


Internet service pro- 
viders and businesses 
in general are institut- 
ing hard-line policies 

in response to viruses, 
Trojan horses and other 
security threats. Com- 
puterworld columnist 
Deborah Radcliff cau- 
tions that companies can 
overreact to the risk, giv- 
ing up valuable produc- 
tivity tools in the name 
of security. » 73 


SECURITY 
JOURNAL 


What good is antivirus 
software if all users 
don’t receive timely 
virus updates? Not very, 
Jude finds, as worksta- 
tion logs reveal that only 
40% of users are up-to- 


date. » 76 


FUTURE WATCH 


Haptic technology 

adds the sensation of 
touch to computer pe- 
ripherals, offering 
greater feedback and 
new potential for train- 
ing and simulation appli- 
cations. For training, 





CHNOLOGY = 


medicine and entertain- 
ment, its potential is 


vast.» 78 


PUTTING DATA 
ON THE MAP 


Combining data from 
disparate sources into a 
single map is hard, but an 
industry group aims to 
make it simpler. If 
OpenGIS succeeds in its 
effort to create a single 
Web Mapping Server 
Specification, a user 
could search for geo- 
spatial data over the Web, 
much as one might doa 
search on a keyword. » 82 


QUICKSTUDY 


Middleware is the soft- 
ware that connects — or 
glues together — appli- 
cations and users, allow- 
ing them to communi- 
cate with one another 
across a network. Find 
out more in this week’s 
tutorial. » 84 


EMERGING 


COMPANIES 


Security administrators 
need a single place to 
see all their security 
data. Start-up e-Security 
provides such informa- 
tion more easily and 
less expensively than 
big-league management 
tools, say company offi- 
cials, and that’s what 
they’re banking on for 
the future. » 86 


TRENDSETTERS 


Increasingly, younger — 
much younger — IT 
professionals are finding 
their way to the very top 
of organizations. This 
trend is creating some 
challenging cultural 
issues for managers 

and reports alike. » 88 


PATRICK WISE, of transportation services company Landstar Systems, says, 
“We need to make the [wireless] application fully secure before we roll it out to all 7,000 drivers” 


HANDHELDS 


THE USE OF WIRELESS AND MOBILE TECHNOLOGIES is exploding, 
but companies say they’re finding that they need to 
make preparations for the handheld revolution. Wor- 
ries about security, speed, coverage and the maturity 


of the technology are legitimate, say Q () 


FOR 


experts, but there are technologies 
and strategies to deal with them. 





n 


TECHNOLOGY 


Under the Hood 
With Mac OS X 


Red Hat Unveils 
Linux Server App Pack 


Red Hat Inc. has announced the 
release of its Red Hat Linux 7 server 
software package, with enhanced 
security, increased 3-D support and 
optimization for high-end Intel 
processors. The Durham, N.C.- 
based company is selling the Stan- 
dard Edition software for $29.95, 
the Deluxe Edition for $79.95 and 
the Professional Edition for 
$179.95. The package is preset to 
be compatible after the arrival of 
the pending Version 2.4 kernel. 


BMC Releases Patrol 
SRM Software 


Houston-based BMC Software Inc. 
has rolled out products for its Patrol 
line of storage management soft- 
ware. The Patrol Storage Resource 
Manager (SRM), formerly Resolve 
Storage Resource Manager, offers 
reports identifying the 10 largest 
files, duplicate files and older files. 
Patrol SRM for Windows NT and 
Unix is available at www.bmc.com/ 
patrolsrm 

Patrol for Network Appliance Fil- 
ers identifies application problems 
caused by storage events; monitors 
the performance, availability and re- 
liability of network-attached storage 
devices; and offers a color-coded 
status display. Patrol Recovery for 
Oracle increases the speed of 
moving data to the backup storage 
device and availability of LAN 
resources for application-related 
traffic. Pricing begins at $675. 


Storability Announces 
Remote Storage 


Storability Inc. in Southboro, Mass., 
has announced its line of remote 
management storage services: 
AssuredAssessment, AssuredOper- 
ation, AssuredVolume and Assured- 
Remote. AssuredAssessment 
assesses all facets of a client's in- 
formation technology organization; 
AssuredOperation provides real- 
time monitoring for performance, 
capacity and uptime; AssuredVol- 
ume allows remote management 

of primary storage needs; and 
AssuredRestore offers backup and 
restore services remotely. Prices 
depend on configuration. 
www.storability.com 


New Unix-based operating system’s beta 
shows reliability but erratic performance 


BY TOM THOMPSON 
E MIDDLE OF LAST 

month, Apple Computer 

Inc. released public 
erating system, 
” is read as 


the suc 


eSSOI 
irrent Implementation, 
OS 9.) The goal is to pro 
de for the Macintosh plat 
form all the modern bells and 
such as preemptive 
multitasking, memory protec 
tion, virtual memory and task 
scheduling. 
But the presence of these 
much-desired features isn’t the 
same thing as having them 
function reliably; just ask any 
Windows 98 user. Macintosh 
users have had to weather 
many missteps while waiting 
for an operating system with 
these features, so users have 
high expectations 
So, does the Mac OS X pub- 
lic beta deliver? The CD costs 
$29.95 and isn’t available for 
download. You need a Power- 
PC-based Macintosh (prefer- 
ably with a G3 or G4 proces- 
sor), 128MB of RAM and about 
1.5GB of disk space. I tested it 
on two systems, a Mac Power- 
Book (a 250-MHz G3 with 
160MB of RAM and a 5GB disk 
partition) and a Power Macin- 
tosh tower (a 400-MHz G4 
with 128MB of RAM and an 
8GB disk partition). Installa- 
tion was simple, taking more 
than an hour on the Power- 
Book but only 15 minutes on 


the tower machine. 


Performance: Up and Down 
On the PowerBook, Mac OS 


X behaved erratically; it was | 


sluggish at times and decently 
quick at others, and boot times 


varied between two and four | 


minutes — apparently due to a 
“system tuning” stage during 
the boot process. At times, the 
Mac OS X Finder didn’t recog- 
nize double clicks on the Pow- 
erBook’s trackpad, and the sys- 
tem slowed to a crawl. It be- 
came noticeably more respon- 


sive after I added an externa 


] 
Then, I 
Macin 
tosh environment (in essence, a 
version of OS 9) and actually 
edit a Microsoft Word 98 docu 


ment. Overall, ported applica 


mouse and keyboard 


could run the “Classic’ 


tions and the Classic environ 


ment executed tolerably well, 
but there’s plenty of room for 
provement 

Mac OS X ran much better 


on the G4 system, with boot 


im 


times of about a minute and a 
half 


ran just slightly 


The Classic environment 
than 
the same machine running 
Mac OS 9 alone. A port of Mi- 
crosoft Internet Explorer 5.0 
ran fine on the G4 but not on 
the PowerBook. There, I had 
to use Seattle-based The Omni 
Group’s OmniWeb browser to 


slower 


do any surfing at all. 

Some 
with Mac OS X’s performance, 
even on a 233-MHz iMac, while 
others with more capable G4 


people are pleased 


systems report sluggish perfor- 
mance. This tells me that the 
boot and system-tuning stages 
need more work — this is beta 


software, after all. 


Impressive Stability 

The new Aqua interface is 
very attractive, with anti-alias 
graphics and translucent con- 
trols that are restful to the eye. 


However, good looks aren't 


enough. What will win over 


users is the extremely stable 
kernel that’s almost impossible 
to kill. More than once on the 
PowerBook, the Classic envi- 
ronment crashed into the de- 
bugger. But when I clicked out- 
side of the debugger window, 
the Mac OS X Finder appeared 
and I could hit the magic 
Command-Option-Escape key 


combination. A Task Manager | 


window (like the one in Win- 
dows NT) lists running appli- 


| cations. Pick the Classic envi- 


ronment and kill it, and the 


| debugger window disappears, 
leaving Mac OS X humming | 
| along. Very impressive. 


Because Mac OS X is built 


| aren't 


on a Unix kernel, it faces some 
of the same security problems 
as Unix and Linux. However, 
Mac OS X does start with some 
For 


reasonable precautions 


example, the password you 
enter for the first user account 
becomes the password of the 
root account as well, thereby 


hackers 


who gain access to systems by 


closing the door on 


standard installation 


Also, file 


using a 
password transfer 
protocol and remote Telenet 
services are switched off by 
lefault 

In this beta release, certain 


features of Mac OS X are hid- 


Terminal App. 
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adjust. A Terminal application 
gives command-line access to 
various line-oriented Unix 
utility programs. Listing direc- 
tories with Terminal reveals a 
slew of standard Unix directo- 
ries (such as /etc) and files that 
you don’t normally see. Mac 
OS X users and corporate help 
desks will have to learn how to 
troubleshoot system problems 
all over again but the sys- 
tem’s stability means that IT 
will trou- 


managers have to 


bleshoot less often. 


Goodbye, Hot Swap 

One feature that Mac OS X 
sorely lacks is the ability to 
hot-plug devices such as CD or 
CD-R modules into the Power- 
Book's bays. Under OS 9, I can 
among 802.11b 
RJ-45 Ethernet 
PPP dial-up 
networking protocols without 


switch easily 
wireless, an 


connection and 


- TextEdit 


THIS SCREEN CAPTURE shows off the new Aqua graphical interface 

of Mac OS X running Adobe Photoshop, along with a a dialog box for 
TextEdit. The first window shows two views of the same directory - one 
from the Finder, and one from the Terminal application. The other win- 
dow shows a dialog box for TextEdit, showing off the Aqua interface. At 
the bottom of the screen is the dock. Also, you can see the translucency 
capabilities of the Quartz interface with some of the windows. 


den from view, typically be- 
cause they’re in a rough state. 


For example, the AirPort wire- | 


service isn’t available. 
However, you can turn the card 
on by creating a_ properly 
named directory in the Exten- 
sions directory, dropping an 
XML file into it and rebooting. 
However, the transmissions 
encrypted, which 
means you are broadcasting 


less 


your source code file transfers | 


and surfing practices. 

Most system configuration 
panels are similar to those in 
Mac OS 9, but the directory 
arrangement differs. If you 
know Linux or Unix, the 


| arrangement makes sense, but 


veteran Mac users will need to 





restarting most applications, 
much less the computer. Un- 
der Mac OS X, such hardware 
changes require a_ reboot. 
Worse, even changing network 
protocol stacks requires a re- 
boot. While I expect that I will 
adjust to most of the changes 
of the new operating system, 
the loss of hot-plugging will be 
painful. D 

Thompson is a training special- 
ist at Metrowerks Inc. You can 
reach him at thompson@ 
metrowerks.com. 


MOREONLINE 


For more on Mac OS X architecture and 
programming interfaces, visit our Web site 
www.computerworld.com/more 
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AST WEEK, Yet 
Windows NT 


A ( MON 


Don't overreact 
-Ra, a hacker source and 
ministrator, telephoned me. 


_4He was bent out of shape because his Inter- 


net service provider (ISP), 
Seattle 
work, e-mailed its 25,000 


-based Speakeasy Net 


members to inform them of an 
impending scan of Port 

for QAZ 

Customers who didn’t eradi- 
cate any Trojan horses within 


rojan horse activity. 


48 hours would be subject to 
suspension of service until 
“you assure us that you have 
cleaned your machine,” the 
memo said. 

QAZ is the latest hidden ex- 
ecutable program that propa- 
gates through Microsoft 
Corp.’s network file sharing. 

It’s not just ISPs that are 
taking hard-nosed stances 


igainst security threats. Busi 
nesses are also dropping what 
ire, in some cases, val 
productivity tools b 
security concerns. But r 
tive policies like these are a 
bad idea. Even though Speak- 
easy’s memo included help 
links, Yetzer says the pro- 
vider’s technically illiterate 
members would still stru 
to repair their own machines. 
If such policies spread to 
other ISPs, the result could be 
the exclusion of everyone ex- 
cept the technically literate, 
leaving online retailers out in 
an empty marketplace. 
“You could almost view it as 


TECHNOLOGY 


” says 
1 principal 
security ct at eBuilt 
Inc., a W 
pany in Ir pd 


levelopmer 
alif. “They 


com 


saying 
cess to our network unless 
you show a certain amount of 
hygien 


And wl 


companies cancel collabora 


t happens when 
tive pr 
messa 

Charles I 
dent of syste 
gineering 
Guard Inc., a fire 
wall vendor in 
Wakefiel 
says he’s s 
clients disconnect 
instant mes ing 
and file sharing at 
the expense of pro- 
ductivity. 

“They just turn 
[instant messag- 
ing] off, even 
they need it,’ 


We won't give you ac- 


says. “I wouldn't. My fi 
support 
without it 

Mitchell Hryckowian, an in 
frastructure mana 
liant Inc., an applicatio 


rovider in Purc 


are inevitable reactions to 
insecure Internet 
But there’s a more reaso! 
ible solution. Befor 
anything iv 
take the time to an 
alyze your business 
needs. If the ser\ 
in questi 
gral to the c 
ny’s producti 
then keep it. Just 
minimize your risk 
by staying up-to 


date on versions 


DEBORAH RADCLIFF is a 
Computerworld feature 
writer. Contact her at 
deborah_radcliff@ 
computerworld.com. 


and patches, says 
Yetzer. Also, watch 
for new vulnerabili fall 


ties by checking Hassell. D 


Ae 


Network security breaches. Privacy invasions. Consumer e-fraud, virus attacks, and other 


REAP eM LSA ah 
CMAN At Ma US ae Ue 
UAE easel Ut Ny 


- E-CRIME AND VIRUSES 

Aa SRA NE 
Beth 1a 

BM a aa ad (MM eas Ny 


Your best defense is information. And your best source of 
information on security is 1DG.net's SECURITY-INFORMER at 


WWW.SECURITY-INFORMER.COM. 


eSecurityOnline.com 
Sonaions 


Betore Probiems 


cyber-crime. It doesn't just happen to other businesses, other people. Keep yourself out of 
the headlines. At IDG.net's SECURIT Y-INFORMER. 
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Ulli ew ere lerA Tel AN AY em 


The Web Magazine for IT Leaders Implementing Windows 2000 and Windows NT with Compag Services and Solutions 


ST 
POINT OF VIEW 


The TaskSmart N-Series: Compag and 
Microsoft redefining enterprise storage 


Based on Microsoft Windows 2000 the new 
TaskSmart N-Series Network Attached 
Storage (NAS) appliance from Compaq makes 
it easy to deploy and manage advanced file 
storage. 
www.windows2000advantage.com/pov/ 
09-29-00 _tasksmart.asp/300 


TECH EDGE 


Two Microsoft packages achieve Unix func- 
tionality and interoperability with Windows 


Microsoft offers two powerful Unix interoper- 
ability solutions. The first is Services for Unix 
_ 2.0). The second is Microsoft Interix 
oe 
www.windows2000advantage.com/tech_edge/ 
09-18-00_unix.asp/300 





www.windows2000advantage.com/qa/ 
09-13-00_callaway.asp/300 


COLUMNS 


Ready, Set, Migrate! Let the 2000 
Games Begin 


Olivier J. Thierry believes there is a parallel 
between the — required to compete 
in the 2000 Olympic games and the prepara- 
tion required for the migration and deploy- 
ment of Microsoft Windows 2000. 
www.windows2000advantage.com/columns/ 
09-11-00_migrate.asp/300 


CASE STUDIES 


Windows 2000 fever can be infectious. Just 
ask Datareturn.com 


After testing Microsoft Windows 2000 
Advanced Server as part of Microsoft's Joint 
Development Program, Datareturn.com lost 
no time migrating its own Web site and cus- 
tomers' shared Web servers. 
www.windows2000advantage.com/ 
case_studies/09-18-00 _infectious.asp/300 


Roca 


Jeri L. Callaway leads Compagq's efforts in 
the commerical PC arena 


Callaway is vice president of product develop- 
ment for Compag's Commercial PC Group. 
She leads the engineering team responsible 
for eet ae and more. 


Datacenter, .NET launches reveal deepening 
Compag-Microsoft relationship 


In what Microsoft CEO Steve Ballmer referred to as “the broad- 
est launch in Microsoft's history,” Microsoft introduced Windows 
2000 Datacenter Server and its enterprise-enabling line of .NET 
servers, while making it clear that Microsoft and Compag are 
continuing to work closely together on a variety of mission- 
critical, enterprise initiatives. These include Compaq’s newly 
unveiled Integration2000 program for developing and promoting 
XML-centric services and solutions based on Microsoft BizTalk 
Server 2000. 


For the full story, visit: www.windows2000advantage.com/ 
momentum/09-27-00_data_cntr.asp/300 


NEWS > 


Compag announced its certified Data Center solutions 
for Microsoft Windows 2000 Datacenter Server 


Compag weighed in with a host of significant announcements at 
Microsoft's Windows 2000 Datacenter Server and .NET launch. They 
include certified Data Center solutions for Datacenter Server, 
Integration2000, a new cluster configuration of TerraServer.Net, a 
strategic alliance with Commerce One and an alliance with Andersen 
Consulting. 


For the full story, visit: www.windows2000advantage.com/ 
momentum/09-27-00_data_cntr.asp#compaq/300 


NEWS > 


Microsoft's .NET Enterprise Server Line 

The Microsoft .NET Enterprise servers consists of the eight 
servers that will help IT professionals integrate, manage and 
Web-enable their enterprises. These servers will run on 
Microsoft Windows 2000 Server family which include, Windows 
2000 Server, Windows 2000 Advanced Server and Windows 
2000 Datacenter Server. 


For the full story, visit: www.windows2000advantage.com/ 
momentum/09-27-00_data_cntr.asp#servers/300 


www.Windows2000Advantage.com/300 





MOMENTUM SERIES> 


Compag bolsters commercial desktop line with 
Deskpro EX; adds “S"” models to Deskpro, Armada 
lines 

Compaq has completed the redesign and simplification of its commercial 
desktop line with the introduction of the Compaq Deskpro EX. This new line 
of competitively priced products was designed for customers who value 
the best performance for the price and want to take advantage of the 
newest technology as it becomes available. Compaq will also expand the 
Deskpro commercial desktop line and the Armada commercial notebook 
line to include new “S” edition models — Deskpro EXS, Armada E500S and 
Armada 100S — designed for the small and growing business markets. 


For full story, visit: www.windows2000advantage.com/momentum/ 
09-18-00_deskpro.asp/300 


2000 GENERATION > 

Upgraded SQL Server 2000 facilitates Web- 
based applications, offers increased reliability 
and scalability 


With the upcoming release of SQL Server 2000, Microsoft has an 
opportunity to play in the major leagues when it comes to enterprise-grade 
database servers. The new version — scheduled to ship this fall — has 
received a series of major improvements in four areas: Web applications, 
reliability, scalability and data analysis. 


For the full story, visit: 
www.windows2000advantage.com/2000gen/08-21-00_sql.asp/300 


QUOTE OF THE WEEK > 


“We have found that Windows 2000 
reliability is far superior to Microsoft's 
| previous OS releases. Customers are 
continually telling us how thrilled they 
are that they no longer have to do as 
much rebooting and hands-on 
maintenance with Windows 2000. They 
very quickly feel the value of how stable 
and easy-to-use the system is.” 

— Rand Morimoto, President, 

Convergent Computing 


SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 


What is Windows 2000 Advantage? 


The mission of Windows 2000 Advantage is to become your 
primary source of timely, useful information for planning and 
implementing Microsoft Windows 2000 on Compag solutions 
and services. 

Windows 2000 Advantage is a Web-only magazine because 
that lets us bring you, the IT leader, great stories that apply to 
your day-to-day work. We'll keep you up to date with a weekly 
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TECHNOLOGY 


Antivirus Tool Solves 
Only Half the Problem 


Delays in implementing virus updates leave 60% 
of Jude’s company’s workstations underprotected 


ACK TO BA this week 
antivirus again. This project 
has been one of my main pri 
three 


orities for the past 


months, and we're finally 
beginning to see results. Unfortunately, 
not all of them are good results 

We have 


our servers and desktops. 


antivirus scanners on all of 
We update them regularly, 
but we don’t manage the 
software properly and it’s 


gotten out of hand 


The Status Quo 


Symantec Corp.’s Norton 
AntiVirus 5 is installed on 
our desktops, file servers 
internal mail servers, 
Trend Micro 


Inc.’s InterScan VirusWall 


and 
and we have 
installed on our external 
(Internet) mail gateway. 
Whenever a user opens, 
moves, 


reads, copies or 


anything to a file, 


the Norton AntiVirus Auto- 


does 
Protect mechanism on his 
PC scans it for known 
viruses. Every e-mail going through any 
of our mail servers has its attachments 
scanned by that mail server’s scanner 
All servers are automatically scanned 
overnight for infected files 

Antivirus scanners are good only if 
they’re kept up-to-date. So every week, 
we download Symantec’s new version 
of virus definitions to our testing area 
PCs 


If we have no problems 


and distribute it to 30 or so test 
and servers 
with the test machines for 24 hours, 
we move the upgrade into the produc 
tion environment. Our desktop support 
staff then pushes the upgrades out to 
each of the PCs around the company. 

We still got hit by viruses proba 
bly. I say “probably” because no one 
really keeps an eye on virus infections 
unless they get out of hand, and no 
records are kept. As a result, we would 
know of virus infections on a worksta 
tion only if the user called the help desk 
to report it. 

The eagle-eyed among you may have 
noticed a few potential holes in this 
solution. We don’t have anything scan- 


& This journal is written by a real security manager, whose name and employer have been disguised for obvious reasons. It's posted weekly at www.computerworld.com to help you and our security manager - let's call him 


: 
oe 


Security 
Manager's 
Journal 


ning Internet downloads so Web 
based e-mail, for example, doesn’t get 
scanned until it hits the user’s desktop. 
rhe process also depends on support 

staff pushing upgrades out manually 
and these guys are busy and often get 
sidetracked onto more urgent prob 
lems. In truth, the very fact that there’s 

human involvement in the 

process means that it’s 
slow and unreliable. 

Ever since I joined the 
company, I’ve been keep- 
ing records of how up-to 
date our P¢ 
are. Each Monday 
ing, I run a 
Windows 


virus scanners 
morn- 
script that 
scans the Reg 
istry of every PC connect- 
ed to the LAN at the time 
and checks for the value 
one particular key 


(HKEY LOCAL MACHINI 
Software\Symantec\Shared 


you’re curious) that tells 
what version of the 
virus definitions each P¢ 
is using. So far, in our best 
week, we had 40% of the company’s 
PCs up-to-date, but it’s usually 30% or 
below 
Our servers are much more reliably 
up-to-date — the update process is al 
most completely automated sO any 
virus infection that gets in should run 
up against the servers soon enough 
But we're placing a lot of reliance on 
the servers, and some viruses could 
spread quite a way or do a lot of damage 


without touching them 


Four-Step Plan 

So I'm now putting in a four-point 
solution as follows: 
Step 1: Secure the perimeter. Make sure 
that data and applications get scanned 
for viruses before they reach the PCs or 
the servers 
Step 2: Make sure the workstations are 
kept up-to-date in case something does 
get past the perimeter. 
Step 3: Develop an emergency pro- 
cedure to update all the workstations 
and servers in a hurry just in case 
my company gets hit by something 


Defs\NAVNT_50 API, if 


particularly new and nasty. 

Step 4: Get some management and 
reporting procedures in place so we 
get enough warning of infections to 


stop them before they spread too far. 


Progress Report 

Progress is slow. I know how to 
implement each of these steps, but 
everything has to be tested to destruc- 
tion before it can be rolled out to users. 
No step is quite as simple as it seems. 

As our external mail gateway is 
already quite well protected, Step 1 con 
sists mostly of installing a content 
checking proxy that scans HTTP and 
file transfer protocol (FTP) downloads 
for viruses. Our head office has already 
bought a copy of InterScan Virus Wall to 
do just that, but we've got to get around 
some of the limitations 

Our Web engineering team claims 
that it will slow down Internet access 
and cause some browsers to go to time 
out while waiting for downloads to be 
scanned for viruses. No one’s quite sure 
what effect it will have on automatic 
FTP scripts. 

We have to install a new Web proxy 
server with Virus Wall so we can test all 
the performance implications, and that 
takes a lot of time and resources from a 
Web engineering team already working 
flat out to implement an e-commerce 
project. Hopefully, we'll have that up in 
a month or so 

As for Step 2, 
tion-update procedure was born out 
of Norton Antivirus that 


antivirus 


our existing worksta- 


of mistrust 
started when update 
caused some PCs to crash. Although 


one 


this happened at least a year ago, such 
mistrust takes a long time to fade. In 
fact, we’ve never had a virus infection 
that did as much damage as that one 
update, so you can understand why 
people are nervous. 

Chat mistrust meant that the desktop 
support staff insisted on being able to 
control the update procedure so that 


they could back it out immediately if 


they encountered problems. I’m trying 
to replace this with an automatic proce- 
dure — Norton’s built-in scheduled up- 
date procedure, in fact 
workstation checks a central server for 


so that each 


updates on a regular basis. 
So far, we’ve piloted the procedure 
on 10 workstations without a hitch; now 


we're piloting it on 100 workstations. If 
we still have no problems in a couple of 
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THISWEEK’SGLOSSARY 


Virus definitions: Most antivirus 
software works by looking for known, 
defined viruses that have already been 
found and dissected by antivirus com- 
panies. Virus-scanning software uses 
definition files and updates to detect 
new viruses 


LINKS: 


www.symantec.com: The source for 
information on Cupertino, Calif.-based 
Symantec Corp.'s Norton AntiVirus 5 
software 


www.antivirus.com: Cupertino, 
Calif.-based Trend Micro Inc.'s Web 
site contains information on InterScan 
VirusWall, which detects and removes 
viruses found in SMTP, HTTP and 
FTP gateway traffic. It also offers a 
wide variety of antivirus programs for 
e-mail, desktop software and other 
applications 


www.iss.net: Internet Security 
Systems’ home page includes informa- 
tion on RealSecure security manage- 
ment tools and SafeSuite scanning 
software 


weeks, we'll roll it out to all users. But 
in the meantime, we have to try to scale 
the solution up, and Norton doesn’t 
seem very scalable. 

The existing program lets us sched- 
ule updates daily or hourly; 
something in between. It also doesn’t 
time at 


we want 
allow us to randomize the 
which each PC checks for updates, so 
we're faced with the possibility of every 
PC across the company trying to open 
an FTP session to the same server at 
the same time. That isn’t going to be 
easy on the server. 

I've managed to palm Step 3 off on 
our head office, and Step 4 is relatively 
easy. We have hit problems trying to 
get our PCs to report details of virus in- 
fections into a central database. I still 
treasure the response from Symantec’s 
support line when we asked for help 
with this. We asked how to export data 
from the antivirus scanner’s log files 
into a database. Its response? “Open the 
log file, then select File/Print.” 

I don't have a large enough budget to 
hire dedicated typists to transcribe log 
entries into a database, but I have a feel- 
ing that our intrusion detection soft- 
ware, RealSecure from Internet Secu- 
rity Systems Inc. in Atlanta, may be able 
to do the job for us. 

I just hope we don’t get hit by the 
next headline-grabbing virus before I 
have a chance to sort this one out. D 


Jude Thaddeus - better solve security problems. Contact Jude at jude.t@lycos.com or click on Computerworld.com’ s Security Watch community forum to participate in discussion topics 
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The Sensual 


TECHNOLOGY 


omputer: High 
‘ouch, High-lech 


SENSABLE TECHNOLOGIES’ 
Phantom lets users physically 
Um Um Ce aCe Ue RST 
of an on-screen object 


Se QASIM SE; 


e>) 


Add touch to the list of data types 
your computer can output. For train- 
ing, medicine and entertainment, it’s 
a dynamite capability. 


OW DOES your 
feel 


I'm 


computer 
today? No, 
not asking about 
its state of cyber- 
netic health but about whether 
it’s giving you any tactile feed- 
back or manipulative capabili- 
ty through your fingers. Touch 
is the latest to be added to the 
list of human senses a comput- 
er can address. It’s called hap- 
tics, from the Greek haptesthai, 
meaning to grasp or touch. 
One consistent thread in the 
development of computing is 
the continuing expansion of 
I/O capabilities. In the begin- 
ning, you input data into a com- 
puter by flipping switches, and 


its output was in the form of 


flashing lights. As the technol- 
ogy developed, input came 
from punch cards, paper tape, 
magnetic tape and keyboards, 
while output became human 
readable words and numbers 
on paper or a display screen. 
Voice input and text-to-speech 
reading are still in the develop- 
ment phase, and it looks as 
though haptics may be the next 
big thing after that. 

The earliest haptic devices 
computers were braille 
readers. With them, a blind 
user can move his finger along 
a line of metal pins that form a 
braille representation of the 
current on-screen line of text. 


for 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| vibrating mouse prototype 


Although they’re very useful, 


these devices limited to 
rendering text. 
There 


devices that use haptic tech- 


are 


are now a few more 
nology. Among the earliest, de 
veloped a few years ago, were 
joysticks and similar gaming 
controls that employed force 
feedback, offering varying re 
sistance to movement, depend 
ing on what was happening 
on-screen, 

The newest devices are hap- 
tic mice from Fremont, Calif. 
based Logitech Inc. that use a 
vibration-generating motor to 
simulate different surface tex- 


IMMERSION'S 


tures and materials. They’re 
relatively simple and inexpen- 
sive, employing new technolo- 
gy from Immersion Corp. in 
San Jose. More than just a frill 
or a thrill, “the addition of tac- 
tile feedback to computer mice 
can significantly enhance user 


performance,” says Jack Den- 


nerlein, assistant professor of 


ergonomics at Harvard Uni- 
versity. “Our laboratory stud- 
ies show that people complete 
basic cursor-targeting tasks 
faster with tactile feedback.’ 

But there are more sophisti- 
cated haptic tools available. 
Perhaps the best-known is the 
Phantom from SensAble Tech 
nologies Inc. in Woburn, Mass. 
This device employs a moving 
arm that ends in a stylus for the 
user to hold or a thimble into 
which the user inserts a finger. 
These are used in conjunction 
with software called the Free- 
Form Modeling System. 

As the user moves the de- 
vice’s arm, a moves 
around the screen. Using the 
device, if one encounters a “sol- 
id” object in the on-screen uni- 


cursor 


verse, the arm is stopped. Mov- 
ing along a surface provides tac- 
tile information about the sur- 
face’s texture, and the user can 
readily and intuitively sense 
curves and corners and, by ex- 
erting more pressure, cause 
deformation of the object. 

Using “digital clay” as a 
sculpting medium, this system 
essentially does for clay and 
foam modeling what the word 
processor did for typing. The 
process may not be faster for 
creating the first object, but 
once that’s captured, it can be 
manipulated, modified and re- 
scaled digitally. The artist can 
copy and reuse model features, 
control the hardness and sur- 
face smoothness of the clay, 
and mirror and scale objects 
and, of course, “undo” is just a 
keystroke away. 


One major application for | 


this technology is in movie- 
making, particularly in the cre- 
ation of models. North Wat- 
ford, U.K.-based design stu- 
dio Synapse Modelmaking Ltd. 
used SensAble’s hardware and 
software to design characters 
and figures for the recent ani- 
mated feature film Chicken Run. 
Because of the digital nature of 
the modeling, the studio was 
able to get nearly instant ap- 
proval from the production 
company, Aardman Anima- 
tions Ltd. in Bristol, U.K. 
The film company represen- 
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tative “asked if he could make a 
change to the model,” recalls 
Synapse director Roger Hulks, 
“and implemented the 
change immediately — right be- 
fore his eyes.” Synapse got ap- 
proval for its design on the spot, 
and the Aardman representa- 
tive was dazzled. “He still goes 


we 


on about it today,” says Hulks. 


Training Tools 

There are many potential 
practical applications for hap- 
tic devices in training people 
to develop and practice specif- 
ic motor skills, such as in the 
field of medicine. One use is 
for training in surgical proce- 
dures. Another is in telemedi- 
cine, where a doctor can physi- 
cally examine and palpate ar- 
eas on a patient’s body, receiv- 
ing accurate and informative 
tactile feedback even though 
the patient and doctor are in 
different locations. 

Locating and clearing land 
mines is risky business, but 
haptic technology can help sig- 
nificantly in training. The sys- 
tem presents the trainee with a 
basic representation of the area 
to be investigated, and, using a 
standard-issue military probe 
attached to the Phantom, he 
has to locate possible mines by 
gently inserting a virtual repre- 
sentation of the probe into the 
on-screen “ground.” 

Once a definite contact has 
been made, the trainee contin- 
ues probing until a recogniz- 
able pattern of penetrations 
has been made. The clear ad- 
vantage of the system is that it 
lets people make beginners’ 
mistakes without being killed. 

Haptics is also being investi- 
gated as a tool for analyzing 
data. Just as color and graphi- 
cal representations have en- 
hanced the ability to manipu- 
late and understand masses of 
data, haptics may contribute 
the ability to sense additional 
dimensions in a single view. D 


eee 
For More 
Information 


j 
| 
i 
w Haptics Community 
Web Page: /ttp;//haptic. 
mech.northwestern.edu/ 
w Electronic Journal 
of Haptics Research: 
www.haptics-e.org/ 
= Seattle Haptics Commu- 
nity:http;//bri.ee. washington. 
edu/BRL/shc/links.htm 
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Some of your users want to think faster. Some want to think smarter. 
Shouldn’t you help them do both? 
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TECHNOLOGY 


IRELESS WEB TECHNOLOGY 
appears to be catching on, at 
least on Wall Street if not yet 
in the rest of the business 
world. The Global Markets 
Division of The Chase Manhattan Bank in New 
York, for example, implemented Global Market 
Pro, developed by wireless application servi 
provider Datalink.net in San Jose. 
“It cuts the time I spend using my handheld 
by 30%,” says Glen Havlicek, manay 
ing director of domestic treasury at 
Chase Global Markets 
Global Market Pro operates on a wide range 
of equipment, such as two-way pagers, Water 
loo, Ontario-based Research In Motion Ltd.’s 
(RIM) 950 wireless handhelds, Wireless Appli- 
cation Protocol (WAP) phones and Santa 
Clara, Calif.-based Palm Inc.’s Palm VII. The 
service offers real-time financial data from 
information sources like Reuters Ltd. and Mar- 
ket News International Inc. The data is cap- 
tured by Datalink, relayed to Atlanta-based 
BellSouth Corp. over a landline and transmit- 
ted wirelessly throughout the country. Accord- 
ing to Havlicek, customization is a simple mat 
ter of logging on to a Datalink-hosted personal 
site to specify content and format 


Unique Problems 

While the Chase system is among the pace 
setters in the financial sector, it doesn’t yet 
contain the element that elicits terror in some 
quarters: wireless accessing of corporate net 
works on a massive scale. With that comes a 
unique package of problems such as Web pag 
formatting for small screens, the establish- 
ment of virtual private networks (VPN) and, 
of course, security (see chart) 

Analysts predict that by 2003, more people 
will be accessing the Web from wireless and 
handheld devices than from conventional PCs. 
International Data Corp. (IDC) in Framing 
ham, Mass., for instance, predicts there will be 

0 million mobile Internet subscribers, com- 
pared with 525 million wired users by that time. 


The use of wireles 
need to make some preparations for th 


sandm 
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“Those who treat the arrival of wireless ac- 
cess to the Internet as just another terminal de- 
vice and protocol to worry about will find them- 
selves as far behind as those that thought the In- 
ternet was not relevant to their industry or com- 
munity,” says Simon Hayward, research director 
at Gartner Group Inc. in Stamford, Conn. 

But other than the financial services sector, 
few industries have been paying attention to 
these forecasts. A survey conducted by 

Boston-based AMR Research Inc. re- 

veals that 69% of manufacturing firms 

allocated no funds for wireless this 
year. Five percent said the in to spend on 
wireless next year, and 8% plan to in 2002. The 
numbers are only marginally better in indus- 
tries such as retail, telecommunications and 
health care 

What’s holding companies back from the 
wireless bandwagon? The answer is complex 
and has to do with worries about security, 
speed and the maturity of the technology. 

Just like in the early days of e-commerce, 
confidence in security procedures seems to be 
missing. If you’re thinking about opening your 
network to widespread access via wireless, 
you'd better be sure it’s fully secure, says 
Patrick Wise, vice president of e-commerce at 
Landstar System Inc., a transportation services 
provider in Jacksonville, Fla. 

“Anything radio-based has as big a security 
hole as regular broadcasting,” says Tom Lyon, 
chief technology officer at Mountain View, 
Calif.-based Nokia Internet Communications. 
However, he points out, most cell phones have 
authentication that’s superior to that of PCs. In 
addition to log-in, password and encryption el- 
ements, factors such as billing requirements 
smart cards and Wireless Identity Modules 
(the use of digital certificates and private keys 
to authenticate identity) make it possible to 
erect a security perimeter. But, he says, securi- 
ty is harder to manage when Internet content 
is involved 

WAP, for example, is fast becoming the in- 
dustry standard for delivering Internet- and 


ybile technc 
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intranet-based information to wireless devices. How- 
ever, it has a potential security hole at the gateway 
server. While the next iteration of WAP is expected 
to resolve this, firewalls had better be stronger than 
ever when interacting with thousands of mobile 


users on a corporate VPN or, worse, when millions of 


consumers can contact the site wirelessly 

Landstar didn’t seriously address security issues 
during its WAP phone pilot. By dialing into an Inter- 
net service provider, 35 remote drivers were able to 
access confidential load pickup information residing 
on the company’s Compaq Computer Corp. Proliant 
server running Windows NT and Nokia WAP server 
software. Things have changed, however, now that 
wireless is being exported throughout the company. 

“We need to make the application fully secure be- 
fore rolling it out to all 7,100 drivers,” says Wise. On 
top of passwords and log-in identifications, the com- 
pany is using firewall and Secure Sockets Layer 
(SSL) technology to safeguard proprietary data. 


Pump Up the Volume 

But security is one thing and speed quite another. 
American Medical Response Inc. (AMR) in Aurora, 
Colo., is the nation’s largest private provider of med- 
ical transportation. Operating in 36 states, AMR em- 
ploys more than 20,875 people in 265 operating sites 
and transports more than 4 million people per year 
in more than 4,000 vehicles. To smooth the patient 
transition from ambulance to care facility, AMR is 
using Palm VIIs to record critical patient information 
while a vehicle is in transit. 

“When the ambulance arrives at the hospital, the 
patient data is already entered into the handheld,” 
says Tony Fernandez, an operations analyst specialist 
at AMR. The Palm is immediately synchronized on a 
cradle at the front desk, saving time on paperwork 

But with so many people under its care and with 
time being a life-or-death proposition for some, 
AMR is looking to wireless to further speed the 
process. According to Fernandez, the company has 
started to build a wireless infrastructure. By spring, 
data gathered in the ambulance will be relayed wire- 
lessly while en route to the hospital. That way, the 
front desk will have gone through all the red tape 
and the patient can be taken directly to a physician. 





A Wireless Checklist 


The following are some points to consider when developing 
wireless infrastructure: 


If possible, select systems that are hardware- and 
vendor-independent. 
Adopt a client model, with most applications resid- 
ing on the server side. 


Be sure the help desk is ready to deal with wireless- 
and handheld-specific questions. 


If deploying wireless globally, pay attention to 
Formulate policies that address wireless administra- 
tion, device logging, synching and security. 

[J stick to accepted standards such as WAP. 


7 When investing in e-commerce platforms, examine 
a vendor's WAP capabilities. 


Locate the WAP gateway server inside the corpo- 
rate firewall rather than with the wireless provider. 


Test all mobile wireless devices and peripherals for 
security before deployment. 


Use Wireless Transcript Layer Security (a variant of 
SSL), as it permits client and server authentication. 


The volume of traffic envisioned at AMR is unlike 
ly to severely test current wireless security capabili- 
ties. (SSL can handle up to 50 connections per sec- 
ond, according to Lyon.) But what do you do when 
that rate is exceeded? Lyon says he believes IP clus- 
tering — maintaining a single IP address that’s clus- 
tered over many boxes — may be the solution. “With 
potential wireless loads, there is no one piece of 
hardware that can handle everything,” he says. 


Another potential bottleneck that many fail to take 


into account is landline bandwidth. Remote users 
communicate wirelessly only with the nearest phone 
company transceiver. From there, wires bring the 
data to corporate or hosted servers. Thus, the size of 


gies in the enterprise is exploding, but you 
handheld revolution. By Drew Robb 
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But for all the worries over security, speed 


maturity of technology, some say only one | 
remains. “The limiting factor in wireless is coy 
age,” Says Wise 

politan areas.” The 


for drivers to miss 


y available in certain metro 
st thing his company needs is 
siness opportunities if they're 
outside the range of wireless networks, he says 

Collins says he’s also concerned about the lack of 


universal wireless coverage. “Applications need to | 


hey 


able to function when t are outside of normal 
range,” he says. “Devices should be able to seamless- 
ly capture data and feed it into the system as soon as 
you get back into a covered area.” 

Cellular companies are urgently addressing the 
coverage question, and they’re gearing up for the 
boom. According to Iain Gilott, IDC’s vice presider 
of worldwide consumer and small-business telecom- 
munications, new shipments of all digital handsets 
worldwide will be WAP-capable by next year. The 
big players can’t afford to miss the market opportun- 
ity represented by mobile Internet access, he says 

Lyon says he’s convinced that it won’t be long be- 
fore the business world wakes up to wireless. He re 
calls early cell phone woes such as billing fraud and 
roaming charges. “Mobile didn’t work until these is- 
sues were resolved,” he says. “But as soon as people 
realize how advanced wireless really is in terms of 
security and scalability, the mad rush will begin.” D 


Robb is a Los Angeles-based freelance writer specializ- 
ing in technology issues. 





Putt 
On 


Want to take digital 
geographic data from 
one Web app and com- 
bine it with data from 
a different app onto a 
single map? It’s not as 
easy as you'd think - 


not yet. By Sami Lais 


DATA for all the digitized maps were 


F ALI HE 

stacked end to end, it could hardly be less use- 

ful than the current state of affairs. Yes, one can 

combine brownfield location data in one format 

with highway data in a different format and dis 
play them on a map in yet a third format — but only 
with considerable effort by a skilled professional 

That situation will improve if the industry group 
OpenGIS Consortium Inc. (OGC) in Wayland, Mass., 
succeeds in its efforts to create a single Web Map- 
ping Server Specification (WMS) 

Using WMS-enabled software and a Web browser, 
a user could search for geospatial data over the Web, 
much as one might do a search on a keyword. 

A search looks at service registries, which contain 
metadata for services, and catalog services, which 
contain metadata for geospatial data sets, to find the 
needed Web addresses. “A couple of experimental 
[service registries] are running,” says analyst Allan 
Doyle at geographic information systems (GIS) con- 
sultancy International Interfaces Inc. in Needham, 
Mass. The Federal Geographical Data Committee’s 
Clearinghouse will be a service registry for federal 


data, he says 


the 


TECHNOLOGY 


Data 
Map 


But “setting up and running a service registry is 
actually a good example of a new business opportu 
nity that arises, much like people figured out early 
on with things like Yahoo,” Doyle says. 

With no user intervention, other than initiating the 
search, the application will send requests to the Web 
addresses for the data from the different sources to 
be presented as separate layers in JPEG or graphics 
interchange format. The user can then combine the 
separate layers to view a single image 

rhe U.S. Geological Survey, the U.S. Agriculture 
Department, the Environmental Protection Agency 
(EPA), the Federal Emergency Management Agency 
(FEMA) and the National Imagery and Mapping 
Agency historically have all been major users of GIS 
applications and major supporters of the OGC 

The OGC provides a venue to coordinate and de- 
velop standards based on a business model, says 
David Schell, the consortium’s president. “We don’t 
define or attack a problem unless the mar- 
ket first says it’s a problem,” he says. “We're 
not in the business of creating an abstract 
system to have a complete intellectual 
structure.” The 230 OGC members include 
federal agencies, leading GIS vendors and interna 
tional standards organizations, Schell says 

A major push for interoperability is coming from 
telecommunications companies eager to deliver lo 
cation resources such as those beginning to be avail- 
able in Japan and Europe, Schell says. French loca- 
tion resource provider Webraska Mobile Technolo- 
gies offers maps, traffic information and navigation 
services to users of mobile phones in five European 
countries. Users of the real-time traffic information 
services see maps on their phone screens with 
jammed roads in black, heavy traffic in gray and free- 
flowing traffic in white, a Webraska spokesman says. 

Working with standards bodies such as the Inter- 
net Engineering Task Force and the World Wide Web 
Consortium, the OGC hopes to develop mapping 
standards that interoperate with existing network 
and communications standards, Schell says. 

“Toys tend to lead a lot of markets,” Schell says. 


STANDARDS Doyle says. The planned Web Mapping Fea- 
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“The idea of using [the WMS technology] for simple 
‘Where am I?’ applications tends to distort its value. 
The market needs to be defined by more complex 
devices and applications.” Such uses abound, he says. 

In Massachusetts, for example, land costs are sky- 
rocketing, and real estate developers are interested 
in contaminated sites designated by the EPA as 
brownfields, Doyle says. For office buildings, it’s of- 
ten cheaper to buy such sites and clean them up than 
it is to pay for undamaged land. 

Using WMS-enabled software, the developer could 
create a map showing all available brownfields (EPA 
data), flood plains (FEMA data) and highway systems 
(U.S. Department of Transportation data) to aid in 
making decisions about sites, Doyle says. 

“Today, that’s not possible,” except by time-con- 
suming data transformation and compilation by a 
GIS professional, he says. 

WMS has emerged since last October through iter- 
ative interoperability testing by OGC members in 
Web Mapping Testbed 1, Doyle says. 

Making geospatial data sets available via the Web 
and a standard interface solves a knotty problem sur- 
rounding responsibility for data integrity, Doyle says. 

The real estate developer could get CDs of data 
from the different agencies and create a map of po- 
tential office sites, he says. But to keep the map cur- 
rent, the developer would have to take responsibility 
for keeping each data set current. “It becomes an 
n-squared maintenance problem,” Doyle says. 

But although WMS makes images of multisourced 
maps available via the Web, that doesn’t solve all 
problems. What if you need not only to see, but also 
to manipulate the geographic information? 

That’s the thorny issue that Web Mapping 
Testbed 2 is working on — making interop- 
erable data sets from multiple sources, 


ture Specification would let the developer 
“grab the most current data off the Web and leave 
the data with the agency with the greatest stake in 
keeping it current,” he says. 

Geographic Markup Language (GML), XML’s geo- 
spatial cousin, may be the most powerful tool yet for 
making vast amounts of geospatial data accessible. 

Few fields of technology have GIS’s rich history of 
development by universities, federal agencies and 
vendors. And that’s the rub, says Kurt Buehler, the 
OGC’s vice president and chief technical officer. 

“GML offers the schema to put geographic infor- 
mation into XML,” he says. By building on such an 
increasingly widely supported standard, the OGC 
hopes to simplify access to geographic information. 

The OGC is developing 2 WMS-compliancy test, 
Schell says. But ultimately, it won’t be needed, Doyle 
says. “It'll be like e-mail. When you buy messaging 
software, you just expect to be able to exchange 
e-mail with” different e-mail packages, he says. D 


Mapping Syn 


The weath 


ve weather 


television or rewspape' 
ellent example of the added value that 
yeographica 
ces. Graphic A 
for example, is a satellite photo of a 
storm in the Gulf of Mexico. But exactly 
where is it? Graphic B shows bound 
aries and population centers in the Gulf 
states. When you get the scaling night 
the two can be combined as in Graphic 
C. providing important information 
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Middlew; 


Middleware is the software that 
connects — or glues together 
— applications and users, 
allowing them to communicate 
with one another across a 


network. 


BY LINDA ROSENCRANCE 
IKI EOPLEI from 
different countries 

who can't commu- 

nicate without a 

translator, applica 

tions running different types of 
software or operating on dif 


ferent computer platforms 
} 


need 
need 


ielp communicati 
Enter the 
called middleware 


Middleware that 


functions as a translation layer, 


software 


sits between an application re- 


siding on one server and any 
number of clients that want ac 
that application. In 


short, middlewa 


cess to 
re allows users 
to interact with one another 
and with applications in a het 
erogeneous computing envi 
ronment 

It’s 
the functions middleware pro 


important to note that 
vides are hidden, so that appli 
cations and information can be 
easily and smoothly ac 
cessed across different archi 
and net- 


tectures, protocols 


works 


Automates Business Operations 
Middleware also automates 
business operations, tying to- 
gether a company’s back-end 
and front-end operations. Look 
at it as the glue that connects 
disparate applications such as 
Web-based 
older mainframe-based 
tems. It lets companies contin 


applications and 


SySs- 


ue to benefit from their invest- 
ments in legacy systems while 
allowing them to connect with 
newer systems and the latest 
developments that drive newer 
applications. 


In the fast-growing world of 


e-commerce, for example, mid- 


dleware can help a company be 
successful by linking its pay 
ment, accounting, production 
and shipping systems with its 
Internet-based, customer-fo- 


cused applications 


Broad Functions 
Middleware 
be divided into three main cat 


functions can 


egories: application-specific, 
information-exchange and 
management and support mid- 
dleware. 
Application-specific —mid- 
dleware provides services for 
various classes of applic tions 
such as distributed-database 
services, distributed-data/ob- 
ject-transaction processing 


and specialized services for 


mobile computing and 


multi 
media 

Information-exchange mid- 
dleware handles the exchange 
of information across a net- 
work. It’s used for tasks such as 
transferring data, issuing com 
mands, receiving responses, 
checking status and resolving 
deadlocks. 

Management and support 
middleware is responsible for 
locating resources, communi- 
cating with servers, handling 
security and failures and moni 


toring performance. 


Specific Types of Middleware 
The types of middleware in 
clude database middleware, 
application server middleware, 
message-oriented middleware, 
transaction-processing moni 
tors and Web middleware. 
While all 


communication 


middleware per 


forms func 
tions, the type of middleware 

or the combination of prod 
ucts — that a company chooses 
will depend on exactly what 
information needs to be com- 
municated. 

Consider kitchen knives, for 
example. Several 
knives are available, but a diner 


types of 


How Middleware Translates for Clients 


External Users 


FIREWALL 


wouldn’t use a butcher knife to 
cut medium-rare filet mignon. 

So if access to a database is a 
top priority for a particular 
company, then database mid- 
dleware is the way to go. How- 
ever, it’s more likely that the 
will database 


company use 


software with other types of 


middleware. 

Database middleware only 
enables applications to com- 
municate with one or more lo 

l databases. It 


cal or remote 


doesn’t transfer calls or ob- 
And while database-ori- 
ented middleware is 


deploy and relatively inexpen 


jects. 


easy to 


sive, it doesn’t include features 
found in more complex soft- 
ware products. 

middleware, for 
allow for 
communication be- 
and clients. 


Database 
example, doesn’t 
two-way 
tween servers 


Servers can’t initiate contact 
with clients, they can only re 
spond when asked. 
Application server middle- 
ware is a Web-based applica- 
tion server that provides inter- 
faces to a wide variety of appli- 
cations and is used as middle- 
browser and 


ware between 


legacy systems. 


Middleware 
Layer 


DATABASE 


MESSAGING 


SECURITY 


@ Are there technologies or issues you would like to learn about in QuickStudy? Please send your ideas to quickstudy@computerworld.com 
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Messaging-oriented middle- 
ware provides an interface be- 
tween client and server appli- 
cations, allowing them to send 
data back and forth intermit- 
tently 

Messaging middleware is 
similar to an e-mail system, ex- 
cept that it sends data between 
applications. If the target com- 
puter isn’t available, the mid- 
dleware stores the data in a 
message queue until the ma- 
chine becomes available. 

A transaction-processing 
monitor is middleware tech- 
nology that sits between a re- 
questing client program and 
databases, ensuring that all 
databases are updated proper- 
ly. It’s a control program that 
manages the transfer of data 
between multiple terminals 
and the application programs 
that serve them. 

Finally, companies looking 
to succeed in e-commerce 


must have information 


tems with the ability to re- 


sys- 


spond to changing business re- 
quirements. And Web middle- 
ware allows those companies 
to more easily integrate back- 
with new 


end applications 


e-commerce systems. D 


Back-end Servers 
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Start-up Wants to Be 
Security Central 


E-Security’s software lets firms view 
all their security applications at once 


BY ROBERT L. SCHEIER 


Joe Judge faced 


a security challenge. But 


architect 


he didn’t want to have to 
become an expert in 
Simple Network Management 
Protocol (SNMP) to solve it 

Judge monitors security for 
ly the 


not on 150 servers under 


the roof of his employer, 
Boston-based Adero Inc., but 
o for the 200 servers Adero 
around the 

se remote servers 
il to Adero’s business 
‘ry of 

users. But 

ywn most 

emote facilities, it can’t 
guarantee | ‘curity at 
those sites 
I wonder 


Hong 


Kong right now, and is some 


er] cabinet 


one 
says Judge 


nformati 


*ment 


rity tools 
But 
track 
Se 
y Platform Securi 
Inc. The Melbourne, Fla 


based start-up, founded in July 


from e 


to offer the 


only comprehensive, real-time 


all of a company’s se 


curity monitoring tools 


Growing Pains 


While that claim is open to 


question, sever customers 


analysts agree that the 


and 


e-Security platform is easier 


and less expensive than other 


approaches currently avail 


able. Enterprise management 
products such as 
Associates International Inc.'s 
Unicenter, Hewlett-Packard 
Co.’s OpenView or those from 
could gath- 
er and present security data, 
but only “with difficulty,” 
Steve Hunt, an analyst at Stam- 
ford, Conn.-based Giga Infor- 


mation Group Inc. 


Computer 


Tivoli Systems Inc 


Says 


e other hand, e-Securi 
dealing 


On th 


ty is a start-up with 


some of a start-up’s classic 
Last month, co 
CEO 
resigned and 
Officer Joe 


in response 


growing pains 
founder, President and 
Steve Ka 
Chief 

Marcus 


to pressure 


han 
Financial 
was fired 
from investors for 


tighter financial controls and a 


stronger management infra 


structure. Says newly named 
President and CEO Nicola San 
na, “We see the security market 
exploding in 2001, and we want 
to be ready to scale up and be 
growth.” 


able to sustain our 


Sanna says no other jobs have 


been cut and no changes are 
expected in the firm’s technol 
ogy or marketing strategies. 
Consider Judge’s open-cabi- 
net problem. Rigging up a door 
switch to the server’s parallel 


port would be easy, says Judge 


“WE SEE the security market exploding in 2001, and we want to 


be ready to scale up,” says President and CEO Nicola Sanna 


e-Security Inc. 


Bat k St 


Location: 700 S. Bat 
1. 32901 


Suite 200, Melbourne 


Telephone: (800) 474-9191 


Web: www.esecu 
Niche: Prov 


d tir s 
ed, real-time view 


ity environment 
Why it’s worth watching: |t’ 
among the first in a key niche. Cus 
nd analysts say its tools 


are easier to use and less ¢ 


tomers a 
2xpen 


sive than those of competitors 


Company officers: 

¢ Arthur Allen, founder and chairman 
¢ Nicola Sanna, president and CEO 
¢ Shazia Azami, interim chief fi- 
nancial officer 

* Chris Pick, vice president, prod- 
uct development 


Milestones: 

July 1999: Company founded 
product suite released 

* October 1999: Wins Du Pont Co 
as a customer 


anuary 2000 
nounces integra 


with 29 se 


W 


Employees: £ 
pected to doub 


a year 


Profitability date: Expected by 
the middie of next year 

Burn money: $5.5 million from 
Allen and other sources; a $20 
million round is expected this fall 
Product pricing: $32,995 for the 
Open e-Security Platform; $7,995 
for e-Security Administrator Work 
1; $250 to $2,500 for each 
security device or software tool 
linked to Open e-Security Platform 


bench 


Customers: Du Pont, Summit 
Bancorp, Adero, EMC Corp. and 
First USA Bank NA 


Partners: Andersen Consulting 
Computer Sciences Corp., DynCorp 


Red flag for IT: Larger compe- 
titors might acquire this small 
start-up 


PUTE 
™ Ry 


but “HP and Tivoli don’t moni- 
tor that. 
gram [that would capture such 


to have 


For you to write a pro- 


alerts], you would have 
a set of skills most people don't 
have.” But 
Administrator Workbench, “in 


using e-Security’s 
less than 15 minutes, I [wrote] a 
small script to read from the 
parallel port,” he says 
Filling a Niche 

Summit Bancorp was able to 
get the Open e-Security Plat- 
form up and running “within 
about 12 to 15 
Wayne 
and information security 


days,” says 


Browning, vice presi- 
dent 
manager at, the financial ser- 
vices firm in Ridgefield Park, 
N.J. That short implementation 
impressive, 


time Is even more 


Browning considering 
that it included linking Win- 
dows NT Novell 


Inc. network auditing tools, re 


says, 


event logs, 


mote-access servers, antivirus 
applications, 


tion systems, host-based poli- 


intrusion-detec 
cy monitoring, Web servers, 
external routers and firewalls 
among other systems. 

rhat’s why Sanna compares 
using the e-Security platform 
with having an air traffic con- 
troller’s view. The console is a 
application running on a 


workstation 


Unix 


Solaris and can 

resent physical, logical or en 
tity relationship views of secu 
gathered by software 
from SNMP 


eady created by secu 


rity data 
agents o1 data 
rity products such as 
firewalls. Then there’s 
the workbench for de 
veloping scripts and fil 
ters needed to monitor a 
r’s environment 
secu 


custome 
Giga’s Hunt says e 
rity “fills a niche” as a comple 


ment to large management 
suites such as Tivoli 
E-Security’s Chris Pick, vice 
president of product manage- 
is more upbeat, saying 


a good match not 


ment, 
e-Security is 
customers 


only for corporate 


but also for the growing ranks 
of managed service providers 


that outsource parts of a cus- 
tomer’s information technolo 
gy function. 

“We believe there is 
market this 
Pick Especially if 
“stuff” can solve security prob- 


a huge 
stuff,” 
that 


there for 


Says. 


lems more easily and cheaply 
than the big boys of enterprise 
management can. D 


Scheier is a freelance writer in 
Boylston, Mass. 
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the buzz 


STATE OF 
THE MARKET 


Broad Appeal 


cutives at e-Sec urity like to cali their 


product the Switzerland of security 
the only neutral platform where security 
nanagers can get real-time data from all 
their security tools 
In contrast, many competing con- 
| lip as enhancements to exist- 
prise management or secur 
2wlett-Packard's OpenView is of 
ten used to do much the same thing, but 
it takes some work,” says John Pesca- 
tore, an analyst at Stamford, Conn.- 
based Gartner Group Inc. Computer As- 
sociates’ Unicenter and the Tivoli frame- 
work can also be used to gather and dis- 
play security information, he adds, “but 
the choice c security prod icts that work 
with those tools [is] limited, and it re 
ntery orises to make big invest- 
rose frameworks.” 
Siete tesietenes aaah 
ucts is that management tools and the 


quires 


ments int 


taff who mon 


litor them are looking for 


data that will help them keep their net 


works running. Security staff, on the 


other hand, “look for malicious or anom 


alous security events” and need tools 


tailored for that purpose, says Giga In 
up analyst Steve Hunt 


yng the player 


formation Gr 
is new area 


Computer Associates 
International Inc. 
dia. NY 


www.ca.com 


Armonk, N.Y 
www.ibm.com 
IBM's SecureWay First Secure is a 
tramework that lets managers integrate 
ecurity for Web and legacy systems 
li Availability products for uninter 
services and Tivoli Ad 
stration products that offer central- 


anagement for secure netwt rks 


OpenService Inc. 
Albany, N.Y 


www. ypen.cc ym 


OpenService's SystemWatch monitor- 
ing platform “ships with all of [Nokia In 
ternet Communications Inc.'s] Internet 
security appliances and can manage 
Check Point and [Internet Security Sys- 
tems Inc.] products,” says Pescatore 

- Robert L. Scheier 
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says AB Volvo's % 
Martin Jerresand 


I didn’t grasp something, she 
just attributed it to [my having] 


| a ‘senior moment.’ I think she 


was more conscious of the age 


| difference than I was. The up- 


shot of the whole experience 
was that it worked out just 


| great. We're both following our 


dreams now.” 
“Managers [who] are more 
like coaches support their em- 


| ployees in achieving their ca- 


reer goals,” Kaye says. “They 
are acting out of concern for 


| each one as a person first.” 


Not that it’s all selfless — the 
pressure is on for companies to 
retain employees in a labor 
market that’s short of candi- 
dates for information technol- 
ogy jobs. “They may feel, ‘I’d 
rather be a jerk and a micro- 
manager,’ but it ultimately im- 
pacts profits,” Kaye says. 


| Father and Son 


At NetVendor Inc., a busi- 
ness-to-business e-commerce 
consulting company in At- 
lanta, CIO John McCloskey, 55, 
works for the CEO — his son 


z | Sean, 33. 


When the Boss 
Is Half Your Age 


spect from them.” 


Increasingly, younger - much younger 
- information technology profession- 
als are finding their way to the very 
top of organizations. This trend is 
creating some challenging cultural 
issues for managers and their staff. 
By Christine Willard 


HAT BRIGHT techie 
who arrived as an 
five 


intern years 


ago is now your 

new boss, leading 
the project you’ve worked on 
for the past year. What’s wrong 
with this picture? And who are 
the Red Hot Chili Peppers, 
anyway? 

Jeff Kaye, 33, president and 
chief operating officer of Kaye/ 
Bassman International Corp., a 
management recruiting and 
consulting company in Dallas, 


joined the firm shortly after 
graduating from the University 
of Texas at Austin in 1988. His 
star rose rapidly, and five years 
ago he became partner with 
Bob Bassman, now 62. 

“I felt that discomfort of 
achieving much more than col- 
leagues twice my age in the 
early "90s, when companies 
were downsizing,” Kaye re- 

| members. He compensated by 
| being overly respectful. “I was 
| already service-minded. By lis- 
| tening, I generated more re- 


Management has had to be- 


come sensitive to the needs of 
Generation X Web designers 
who don’t want to wear ties to 
work. “They want quality of 
life, balance of work life, job 
share, flextime,” Kaye 
Management philosophies are 


says. 


shifting, becoming more ser- 
vice-oriented, to accommodate 
these new workers 


Patience Helps 

Bonnie Russell, who runs 
her own Web-based legal ser- 
vice business, Ist-pick.com in 
Solana Beach, Calif, worked 
for a boss 10 years her junior at 
Lawgic Publishing Co., a legal 
software company in Novato, 
Calif. 

“She probably the 
smartest person there, and I’m 
pretty smart,” Russell says. 
“She had a reputation for hav- | 
ing a sharp edge on her words, | 


was 


| but she was patient with me. If | 


The elder McCloskey is one 
of three engineers who started 
the company. Sean, a lawyer, 
provided the financial and le- 
gal underpinnings. They say 
they value each other’s exper- 
tise: John’s technical and busi- 
ness savvy and Sean’s strategic 
knowledge and financing con- 
nections. 

John says he occasionally 
chafes because his son lacks an 
appreciation for his greater ex- 
perience and historic perspec- 
tive. “I’m more cautious, hav- 
ing been through things like 
Nixon’s wage and price con- 
trols,” John offers. “Perhaps 
I’m not as optimistic as he is.” 

Sean, who started his first 
business, a landscaping com- 
pany, in high school and later 
sold it for six figures, says he 
tends to focus more on rapid 
growth. But recent corrections 
in the stock market are helping 
John make his point. 

“One thing the young guys 
can’t get until they are old is 
wisdom,” says Kaye. “You can’t 
accelerate the learning curve 
on that.” 

At work, the McCloskeys 
keep it professional. Meshing 
two strong personalities can 
produce some sparks, but they 


| switch gears to play golf and 
| spend time with the family. 


“You have to earn respect 
from both sides,” says Martin 
Jerresand, an application de- 
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veloping technologies manag- 
er for new and emerging tech- 
nologies in North America at 
Sweden-based AB Volvo. At 28, 
he manages employees ranging 
in age from 22 to 53. He says he 
needs to gain the respect of 
those he manages as well as 
credibility with the vice presi- 
dents whom he reports. 
“You don’t get anything for 
free,” Jerresand says. “You have 
to have the support of your 
managers.” 

“It does get personalized,” 
Jerresand says, pointing to 
when he has to tell someone 
who has worked on an applica- 
tion that a decision has been 
made to use a different one. 


to 


| “We are in the world of the 


Web, and that technology has 
only been around for about 
three years,” he says. 

It can be an advantage not to 
have too much baggage in 
terms of a commitment to a 
particular technology or appli- 
cation, Jerresand points out. 

Good, basic people skills are 
the answer to solving prob- 
lems. “You need to see each 
person an individual and 
support their needs,” Jerresand 
says. He says he feels that cul- 
tural differences between the 
U.S. and Sweden may work in 
his favor. “I get my pride from 
doing well [in] a group,” he 
says. “If some individual has 


as 


done something good, I make 
sure I say they did it.” 

Is all this new, young blood a 
good thing? Kaye says yes. “It’s 
bringing the emotion, the heart 
into management,” he says. D 


Willard is a freelance writer in 
Los Osos, Calif. 


Thinking Young 


Some pointers on how to 
deal with a boss who’s 
younger than you: 

w You may have to work to 
earn the respect of young 
managers, who may not auto- 
matically have regard for your 
age and experience. 

# On the other hand, young 
bosses probably aren't threat- 
ened by you. 

= “Show a little respect for 
their skills - and growth, when 
you see it ~ and they'll be a de- 
light to work with, if somewhat 
perplexing from time to time,” 
advises the authors of Genera- 
tions at Work (Amacom 
Books, 1999). 


- Christine Willard 








Joseph Gluckstern 
MIS Director 


The MCSE 
Technology Group 


...goes to COMDEX 
to get his hands on 
the latest technology. 


COMDEX 


Community. Content. Commerce. 





COMDEX is the global IT marketplace where buyers, sellers 
and influencers come together to make technology decisions. 
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Continued from page 1 


Priceline 


for thinking low prices and 
glitzy packaging alone would 
pave the way to profitability 
Approximately 70% of Price- 
line’s business comes from the 
sale of airline tickets. Airlines 
sell their  difficult-to-move 
seats via Priceline at rates be- 
low their usual published fares. 
Yet Priceline often 
travelers to make multiple con- 


requires 


nections or fly at undesirable 
times to achieve those savings. 

Customers must also agree 
to buy a ticket at a given price 
before they know the airline or 
time of departure. 

“In the process, it’s almost 
become a nefarious brand 
name,” said Henry Harteveldt, 
an analyst at Forrester Research 
Inc. in Cambridge, Mass. 

He said Priceline’s focus on 
letting customers name their 
own price has neglected cus- 
tomer service. “You have to 
support what you sell, and 
Priceline’s been weak in that 
area,” Harteveldt said. 

Krista Pappas, an analyst at 


Continued from page 1 


Security Rules 


volved in implementing the 
rules, and “when you add up 
those collective costs for a big 
organization, it’s clearly in the 
millions of dollars to get [com- 
pliant processes and systems] 
up and running,” said Bill Brad- 
way, an analyst at Meridien Re- 
search Inc. in Newton, Mass. 

As such, company officials 
are urging regulators to instead 
issue the security requirements 
as guidelines, not regulations, 
thus giving financial institu- 
tions flexibility to tailor infor- 
mation security programs to 
their specific needs. 

“The financial services com 
munity has repeatedly shown 
leadership in the security 
area,” said Edward Schwartz, 
chief information security offi- 
Nationwide Financial 
Services Inc. in Columbus, 
Ohio. “Wouldn't it be reason- 
able to say [to regulators], *. 


cer at 


Gomez Advisors Inc. in Lin- 
coln, Mass., said Priceline may 


have wnitalized on the first 
nave Capitaizea on me first 


wave of Internet 


but it failed to keep up with the 


commerce, 


pace of innovation. 

“New business models have 
come along, and now Price 
line’s sort of dated,” she said 
“You don’t live long on the cut- 
ting edge these days.’ 

One of those business mod 
els is San Francisco-based 
Hotwire.com, a beta site due to 
launch by month’s end. 

Hotwire is owned by 
many of the 
that have been selling 
Harte- 
veldt said he believes 


airlines 
via_ Priceline. 


those airlines will grad- 
ually reduce the num- 
ber of seats they make 
Priceline, 
leaving it struggling to 


available to 


deliver products to its 
customers. 

Priceline spokesman 
Brian Ek said the com- 
pany still intends to ex- 
pand into new markets, 
including business-to- 
business auctions and 
insurance. He also said 


the company believes 


Let us try to do it in such a way 
that doesn’t have an unneces- 
sary financial impact on our 
business’? ” 

The pending rules are a re- 
quirement of the Gramm 
Leach-Bliley Act, the sweeping 
financial deregulation legisla- 
tion approved last year that al- 
lows banks, insurance compa- 
nies and securities firms to 
merge. The act requires regula- 
tors — in this case, the Federal 
Reserve, Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corp., Office of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency and Of. 
fice of Thrift Supervision — to 
write rules aimed at safeguard- 
ing customer information 


No Date Set 


The new 
take effect in July. But regula- 
final 


rules are due to 
tors have yet to issue 


rules, and agency officials 
haven’t said when they will be 
completed. 
Meanwhile, officials at fi- 
nancial services companies are 
considering how the rules will 


affect them. 


NEWS 


it can retain a strong customer 


base because people surfing 


the Web for tick 
stop at Priceline to see if it can 
beat their best price. 
“Ultimately, what’s going to 
the day 


carry is going to be 


brand, and who's got the 
brand?” Ek said. 

Yet Fay Landes, an analyst at 
New York-based Sanford C 
Bernstein & Co., said she 
thinks that Priceline’s business 
model has it skating on very 


thin margins. “How are they 


A Downward Price Line 


After gaining brand-name recognition and 

spending some time as a Wall Street darlirig, 
Priceline.com has seen a precipitous drop in 
its stock price . 


As 


ie 


_ $52.00 ig $6.10 ich cian to fox - on 
ae j 


N\ “But they'll need to see 
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Blaise Bettendorf, chief fi 
nancial officer at The Summit 
National Bank in Greenville, 
S.C., a regional bank with $200 
million in assets, has been get- 
ting price quotes from vendors 
to find out how much it would 
cost to have regular systems 
testing conducted by indepen 
dent third parties, a potential 
requirement of the new rules 
for banks and other institu 
tions. So far, she said, the price 
quotes have been “hefty,” rang- 
ing from $20,000 to $80,000, 


she said. 


IT archi- 
b 


be in a better po- 


Companies that have well 
defined, integrated 
1 
| 


tectures wil 
sition to comply wit 
lations than will organizations 
with a hodgepodge of systems 
that have been cobbled togeth- 
er through a string of acquisi 
tions, said Bradway. “Organiza- 
tions that have not yet com- 
pleted their consolidation to a 
common architecture may be 
looking at the 
times 10,” he warned. 

At Nationwide, which has 


same problem 


ever going to make money of 
of cheapskates?” she a 
Priceline I 
April of last year, and its stock 
was trading at $165 per share 
within a month. The company 
built its name on innovation 
and consumer-driven 
Yet, Harteveldt said 
time in the sun is over.” 


pricing 
pricin 


He said Priceline can right i 
self and chart a course to p 
itability, but “the ongoing liveli 
hood of the company is goin 
to depend on the business « 

sions they make” over 
the next year 
Heath Terry, an ana 


lyst at Credit 


j Suisse 
First Boston 
Francisco, said Pri 
line needs to redef 
objectives when 
makes quarterly earn 
ings public Nov. 2 
‘Investors need 
know that manag 


has plans. A 


travel, or are they look 


ing to expand?” he said 


something more than 
what’s there at the mo 
ment.” D 


$115 billion in assets, a 
quiring data encryption 
add overhead to network b 
width and 
Schwartz. 


server CPU 
Encryption requirements 
may also impede data transfers 
by making the already difficult 
job of interfacing with a 
plethora of different systems 
“very complex,” he said. 

More important, Schwartz 
said, any need for encryption 
“may have already been miti 
gated by all the other [se 
curity] controls that we do as a 
matter of course.” He said he 
wants the federal rules to offer 
that flexibility. 

“Institutions want to 
some guidance from re 
tors, but they don’t want to 
boxed in by them,” said Char- 
lotte Bahin, regulator affairs 
director at America’s Commu- 
a Washington- 
‘They want 


nity Bankers, 
based trade group 
to be able to incorporate the el 
ements of the security 
that would be most appropri 
ate for them.” D 
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Rewriting the rules 


AL-MART CLOSED ITS WEB STORE for remodel- 

ing last Monday night. Visit Walmart.com in the 

next few weeks and all you'll see is a letter from 

the company’s CEO telling you to come back once 

the dust has settled. This is, of course, not The 
Way It’s Supposed to Be Done. One e-retailing analyst promptly 
pronounced the shutdown “an insanely bad idea.” Another pundit 
sarcastically smirked, “A wonderful stroke of genius.” 


We all know what the official playbook says 
ibout situations like this: You keep the old Web 
store online, then cut over when you're ready 
with the new site. We take it for granted 
the One Right Way to do it. 

Of course, that official-playbook approach is 
exactly what Wal-Mart used when it redesigned 
its site last year. That project was, to put it 
bluntly, a disaster. The site was supposed to be 
done by October. It didn’t actually launch until 
January. So much for the biggest shopping sea 
son of the yeal 

rhen the new site got lousy re- 
views from both customers and 
critics such as Gomez Advisors: 
too many layers and clicks, not 
enough product information, too 
hard to check out. So much for 
Wal-Mart’s big new e-retailing 
initiative. 

Within months, the company 
was looking for a way to dump 
the newly launched design. Wal- 
Mart finally ended up this July 
buying Home Warehouse.com for 
its Web-store tec hnology. That’s 
also when the company hatched 
its plan to pull the plug on Wal- 
mart.com during the transition. 

So much for the official play- 
book. We all love that playbook, 
don’t we? We love its universal 
rules that make perfect sense. We 
love its time-tested directives 
that spell out exactly the right 
thing to do for most e-retailers, 
most of the time. 

It’s easy to live by that play- 
book. If we’re not careful, we'll 
get sucked into believing that it’s 
always right. 

But the playbook is based on some crucial as- 
sumptions. It assumes you've got a pretty good 
e-business you're just trying to make better. It 
assumes you've got enough customers that you 
don’t want to risk losing them. It assumes 
you’ve got something worth building on. 

Which in Walmart.com’s case is probably 
wrong on every count. There’s nothing worth 


A few 
weeks or 
months late? 
Big deal — 
the old site is 


saving — not the site, not the trickle of cus 
tomers, not the technology. So they’ve bull- 
dozed it. 

The playbook also assumes e-retail is the 
business. For Wal-Mart, that’s certainly not true 

all those real-world stores will keep the cash 
flowing and the brand very much alive no mat- 
ter how long the Web site is off the map. 

And the playbook ignores a key reality of cor 
porate IT politics: As long as you’ve got a Web 
store up — even a creaky, clunky piece of junk 

you don’t face real heat if the 
schedule slips. A few weeks or a 
few months late? Big deal — the 
old site is still running. 

That kind of complacency 
burned Walmart.com the last 
time around. It’s the same dead- 
ly complacency that screws up 
too many projects, on and off 
the Web. 

But not for Walmart.com 
not anymore. The old site’s gone. 
Now they’re working without a 
net. They’re committed. This 
time, they miss the selling sea- 
son, and they’re dead. 

Jeanne Jackson, Wal-Mart's on- 
line CEO since April, used to run 
The Gap’s online and catalog 
businesses, and she turned 
around Banana Republic from a 
dead-end safari-clothes chain to a 
hot retailer. She knows retail and 
e-retail. She knows the playbook 
as well as any e-retailer alive — 
and she’s the one behind throw- 
ing it out and pulling the plug on 
the old Walmart.com. 

Maybe she’s right. Maybe she’s 
wrong. 

But you can bet that right now, everybody at 
Walmart.com is racing the clock to get the new 
site online — and nobody’s taking anything for 
granted. DB 


Hayes, Computerworld’s senior news columnist, has 
covered IT for more than 20 years. Contact him at 


frank_hayes@computerworld.com. 
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APPLICATION SUPPORT 
manager sticks her head into the 
IT operations manager's office 
and asks if he can provide a 
“complete list of all the un- 
planned outages for the next six 
months,” reports a pilot fish who 
was there. The ops manager pa 
tiently asks the support manager 
to consider what she’s just re- 
quested. She does - then replies 
that she sees “nothing wrong 
with asking when we were ex 
pecting the next unexpected 
outage.” 


NEW MONEY-SAVING manag 
er decides to use an in-house 


support technician to replace the 


onsultant who has supported a 
remote facility for years. St 
the logical choice - “the only 


computer-literate person there,” 


1eS 


ays a co-worker pilot fish. Trou- 
ble is, she’s a PC support tech 
and the application is on a main 
frame. “She doesn't know the 
operating system, the database 
the language or how it works,” 
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— 


aining. “She should be able to 


ake over by January, right?” 


PROGRAMMER PILOT FISH 
who also helps out with syster 
administration suddenly can't 

s one network drive. He 
pings the server; no response. 
Suspecting the server has blue- 
screened, he heads for the com- 
puter room, opens the door and 
finds the head sys admin sitting 
on the floor, a fistful of wires in 
his hand - and swearing he “had 
nothing to do with knocking 
loose the network connection to 
the NT cluster.” 


ELECTRICIAN SHOWS UP 
one morning to deal with a po- 
tentially serious problem: the big 
red emergency button that shuts 
down all computer-room power 
appears to have gone dead. Af- 
ter a little careful testing, he de- 
termined that it's nothing major, 
just a burned-out lightbulb be- 
hind the button. But to be really 
careful, the electrician tests all 
the button’s other connections 
and accidentally completes the 
button’s circuit. And brings down 
all the servers. “Hard, really 
hard,” says a pilot fish. “The rest 
of the company can't figure out 
why their applications quit re- 
sponding.” 


Connect with Sharky: sharky@ 
computerworld.com. You 
get a sharp Shark shirt if it sees 
print - or shows up online at 
computerworld.com/sharky. 


The 5th Wave 


E-mail richtennant@theSthwave.com 


“As a candidate for network administistor, how well vereed are 
gov in remote connectivity protomls?" 
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Where managed hosting began. 
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GET YOUR SPARE! 


getspare.com 


WE’RE SO CONFIDENT IN 
OUR SERVER MEMORY, WE’LL GIVE YOU A SPARE 
OF YOUR CHOICE TO PROVE IT. 


Go To getspare.com TO SEE HOW YOU 
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